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Management 
by computer 
stirs protest 
and strike 


By THOMAS BROM 


HINKING BACK ON IT, 
[es Cooper is irate about the 
incident. “I was stacking cases 
of canned goods on a pallet while 
the supervisor watched,” he says. 
“She had a stop watch, timing me 
for the computer production 
system. Finally I said, ‘How do you 
stand your job?’ She said, ‘I don’t 
think about it It’s just my job.’ 


“Then I asked her if she could do 
what I did in the warehouse. She 
said, ‘No, I don’t think so. But I 
wasn’t cut out for manual labor.’ ” 

Cooper’s anger was less directed 
against the supervisor than against 
the “computer production system,” 
a revolutionary process which 
represents a quantum leap in the 
old time-motion labor studies of 
years gone by. The new system, 
thanks to modern computer 
technology, is able to turn manual 
laborers into finely-tuned, highly 
efficient human machines whose 
every muscle movement is timed 
and regulated down to the split 
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second. 
But 

human machines are rebelling. 
Last April, the Safeway retail 

chain brought in a flood of roving 


there’s one hitch: The 


supervisors armed with stop 
watches to its huge distribution 
center in Richmond, California, 
and announced it was beginning a 
new “Work Rate System.” 

Jerry Cooper and the other 
warehouse workers in Teamster 
local 315 suddenly encountered 
production controls they thought 
were limited to the assembly lines. 
Before they knew it, every second 
of their working day was tightly 
scheduled—from the time it took 
them to perform a certain task to 
the number of minutes and 
seconds required to go to the 
bathroom. 

By all accounts, it has been a 
very rough transition—including 
suspensions, firings, and finally a 
walk-out of 3,500 workers from 
eight union locals that continues to 
this day. Safeway dramatically 
increased productivity at the 
warehouse, but focused attention 
on its methods in the process. 

The resistance of this one shop 
to computerized work 
may yet set off a nationwide 
Teamster warehouse strike affec- 
ting 20,000 workers. 

Time and motion studies are 
nothing new to management or 
industrial workers. Frederick 
Winslow Taylor developed his 
theories of “scientific manage- 
ment” in the 1890s, drawing from 
his experiences as a gang boss at 
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Part 7: 
In jail 
and out, 


to Michigan 
and Florida 
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Editor’s note: This article is the seventh in 
a series examining in exhaustive detail the 
story of Ted Bundy and the crimes for 
which he is charged and others for which 
he is a suspect. 

In reading numerous scenes that follow, 
the reader should keep a major source—po- 
lice records—in mind. Police accounts are 
not always accurate and can sometimes be 
prejudiced toward making a case or con- 
firming a theory. Some names and details of 
persons involved have been changed. 

Author Steven Winn has been working 
on this story for the past six months, in 
conjunction with Ron Wolf in Colorado and 
David Merrill in Utah. 

This series, in somewhat different form, 
is appearing simultaneously in The Weekly 
in Seattle and Utah Holiday magazine in Salt 
Lake City. 


By RON WOLF & STEVEN WINN 


Copyright, 1978 
Sasquatch Publishing, Inc. 
Straight Creek Publishing Co., Inc. 


Por BUNDY picked himself 
off the mattress in an Aspen 
cell and turned to greet his 
guest. It was his legal adviser and 
friend from Seattle, John Henry 
Browne. 

“Ted, how’s it going?” Browne 
asked. 

“All right. But John, have you 
figured out which guy it was that 
pushed me out that window yet?” 

The day before, at the time of 
his capture—June 13, 1977—Bundy 
had been in no mood to joke. Six 
days in the Colorado mountains 
with little food or sleep had left 
him badly shaken. He had lost 
weight and was limping slightly 
from an injury to his leg suffered 
along the way. 

In spite of his condition, or per- 
haps because of it, Bundy agreed to 
answer questions about his es- 
cape. Sgt. Don Davis of the Pitkin 
County Sheriffs Office began the 
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interrogation at 3 a.m., about an 
hour after Ted had tried his drive 
through Aspen in the borrowed 
Cadillac. Bundy waived his right to 
consult an attorney and acknow- 
ledged that his statements could be 
used against him. For the next 
hour and a half he told Davis the 
details of his abortive bid for free- 
dom. 

Bundy said he thought fre- 
quently of escaping and that he in- 
tended to do so as soon as he ar- 
rived at the courthouse on June 7 
The extra clothing that morning- 
even a pair of cutoff "blue jeans 
under his slacks—was part of the 
scheme. 

He admitted breaking into Fritz 
Kaeser’s cabin and taking the rifle 
because it gave him a “feeling of 
confidence” He explained that he 
discarded the weapon in the woods 
so that he would be less easily rec- 
ognized. When one stranger con- 
fronted him in the hills, Bundy had 
thought quickly enough to begin 
calling for his wife and kids. Just a 
dentist from Philadelphia, he told 
the man. Bundy maintained that he 
made no attempt to hike out of the 
Aspen area because he was unfa- 
miliar with the territory and really 
didn’t know where to go. 

But that concern wasn’t in his 
mind six days earlier when he 
leaped to freedom from the sec- 
ond story of the courthouse. He 
told Davis, “If it had been six 
stories, I still would have jumped” 

In the end, he was caught be- 
cause he “wasn’t able to think any- 
more” 

Several weeks later, Bundy re- 
flected on the escape in a letter to a 
friend in Seattle. “I have no re- 
grets’ he wrote, “except perhaps 
that I was foolish enough to allow 
myself to be caught. I understood 
the risk I was taking, but resolved 
that two things must happen: first, 
that I must be free because I de- 
serve to be free as any innocent 
man deserves to be free. I had con- 
cluded that the law had consumed 
enough of my precious life with its 
deliberations. I decided that if I 
knew the truth, it would have to 
be enough. Second, I resolved that 
no one could be hurt in the course 
of my gaining my freedom. | 
wanted to slip away quietly and 
unnoticed. ... Ah, but alas, here | 
am” 

Within hours after making the 
early-morning confession, Bundy 
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was back before Judge George 
Lohr to be advised of his rights 
with respect to the charge of felo- 
nious escape and several related of- 
fenses, including burglary and auto 
theft. A banner on the side of the 
courthouse said, “Welcome Back, 
Teddy.” 

This time the embarrassed dep- 
uties were taking no chances. 
Bundy was wearing leg irons—a 
standard police method for dealing 
with “rabbits’—and was escorted 
by seven armed officers. A woman 
positioned behind him kept her re- 
volver drawn during the proceed- 
ings. Bundy refused to stand for 
the advisement, complaining that 
the ankle cuffs hurt his legs. 

After the brief session, Bundy 
was taken to the familiar window- 
less jail in the basement to await 
the trip back to Glenwood Springs. 
He called his mother in Tacoma and 
his lawyer in Seattle before falling 
asleep on the floor. 


EFORE TED BUNDY bolted 
B- the window of the Pit- 

kin County courthouse, his 
legal problems in Colorado and 
Utah were extremely serious but 
not insurmountable. He had been 
convicted in Salt Lake City of the 
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kidnapping of Carol DaRonch for 
which he was sentenced to a term 
of 1 to 15 years in the state peni- 
tentiary, and he was facing trial in 
Aspen for the murder of Caryn 
Campbell. 

However, Bundy ~still had a 
chance to win a new trial in Utah 
based on irregularities in the po- 
lice procedures which led to Da- 
Ronch’s shaky identification of him 
as her assailant. Similarly, his pros- 
pects for being acquitted in Aspen 
were promising. The Colorado 
prosecutors were struggling to 
hold together a flimsy circumstan- 
tial case which depended, in part, 
on showing similarities between 
the DaRonch incident and the 
Campbell murder. Although Bundy 
was suspected of numerous other 
crimes, those cases were even 
weaker. With skillful legal assis- 
tance, Bundy might have beaten all 
of the charges against him and 


“discovery” proceedings in the 
preparation of his Caryn Camp- 
bell defense, Bundy had hit on 
something that had fired his con- 
fidence all the more: a potentially 
exculpatory police report by Utah 
detective Jerry Thompson in the 
Carol DaRonch kidnapping case. 
This previously undisclosed re- 
port, Bundy and his lawyers 
pointed out in a retrial motion 
dated Aug. 20, 1977 presented a 
substantially different version of 
the way Carol DaRonch had come 
to identify Ted Bundy. Initially, it 
seemed, DaRonch had been far less 
certain of her ability to identify her 
assailant in person than Thomp- 
son had testified at the trial. Too, 
Thompson may have led DaRonch 
to identify Ted, asking, as she held 
a photo of Bundy in her hand, “if 
that was the guy.” Finally, Thomp- 
son had called DaRonch “a very 
poor witness” in this suppressed 





The coincidences, taken as a whole, defied all laws 
of probability. Yet investigators ground their teeth 
on this indisputable fact: The evidence against Ted 
in any one case was maddeningly incomplete. 
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been set free within a year—in 
time, as he told a friend, for the 
opening Of. Tutankhamun show in 
Seattle. 

The jaunt in the mountains com- 
plicated his situation. The new es- 
cape-related charges could net him 
another 90 years’ in’ prison and 
those offenses—unlike the Camp- 
bell murder—could be easily 
proved. Another result of the es- 
cape was that his two legal ad- 
visers—Chuck Leidner, who had 
been effective in, damaging the 
prosecution case during the pre- 
liminary hearing, and Jim Dumas, 
who handled the argument against 
the death penalty—were forced to 
withdraw from the case. As wit- 
nesses to the escape, they were 
likely to be called to testify against 
their own client, an untenable po- 
sition for an attorney. Bundy lost 
the two people who handled his 
Colorado defense from the begin- 
ning. 

Otherwise, the only result of his 
dash from the courthouse was to 
delay the wheels of justice for 
about two weeks. On June 23, 
Bundy was back in court for the 
continuation of the hearing on the 
death penalty, the matter which 
was interrupted by his abrupt de- 
parture on June 7 


For Bundy, however, it was not 
business as usual at first. The cap- 
ture, especially its fumbling, 
chance circumstances, seemed to 
diminish his desire or energy for 
work. “It’s back to preparing my 
defense,’ he told a friend, “but I 
would rather be free” Brooding in 
his cell, he went about restoring 
his health, jumping rope and sup- 
plementing the prison diet with 
nuts and yeast and vitamins. 

On July 7 1977, in a cheery letter 
to John Browne, he claimed he had 
shaken his bad mood. “Today, I 
emerged from both my ‘slump’ and 
my Fourth-of-July-Holiday- 
Depression, and decided to enter- 
tain myself with criminal law 
again” The work, he said, was 
“challenging” though “frightening 
at times,’ and he was looking ahead 
with confidence. 


Earlier, in the course of routine 


report, but not in any others. The 
result, the motion concluded, was 
“a fraud upon the court and the de- 
fense” 

Though Bundy uncovered the 
report in May, weeks before his es- 
cape, he waited until August to file 
his motion, hoping the {prosecu- 
tion might damage itself even more 
along the way. Two days after fil- 
ing the motion, Bundy wrote with 
a kind of breathless excitement to a 
Seattle friend: “The young woman 
didn’t, couldn't and wouldn't iden- 
tify me in the beginning. It was 
only after she was pushed that she 
made an ‘identification’ I’ve been 
asking myself why she would iden- 
tify someone who wasn’t in- 
volved. Why me? The answer is 
coming up. New trial” 

But all was not going that well. 
In August, just as the retrial mo- 
tion was taking shape, Stephen 
“Buzzy” Ware, a dazzling defense 
attorney who had been working 
with Ted since Leidner and Dumas 
removed themselves from the case 
after the escape, crashed his 
motorcycle in Denver. Ware’s wife 
was killed instantly; Ware himself 
left badly injured. Buzzy Ware, 
called “the finest attorney I have 
ever been associated with” by 
Bundy, was off the case. “I begin to 
wonder if there is anything life has 
in store for me that can shock me” 
Ted told a friend. “This hardening 
process worries me. Life goes on, 
but there are times when it seems 
a sacrilege to do so” 

And the law, of course, went on 
imperviously. As summer turned to 
fall and the Colorado days turned 
crisp and short, it became more 
and more apparent that Bundy’s 
defense would have to rest not so 
much on discrediting evidence in 
the Campbell case itself—sguch evi- 
dence scarcely existed in the first 
place. Instead, he would have to 
stand and fight on the treacherous 
legal quicksand of “similar transac- 
tions” 


HERE ARE TIMES in the 
practice of criminal law when 
the whole can be greater than 


the sum of the parts—when, say, 
five losing cases miraculously can 


be blended together to produce one 
winner. Proving that Ted Bundy 
killed Caryn Campbell was going 
to be an uphill fight, so it was log- 
ical that the prosecutors would 
seek to apply this legal magic to 
bolster their sagging chances. 
They were certain from their ex- 
tensive contacts with other police 
agencies that Ted Bundy was guilty 
as hell. It all added up, everything 
fitting neatly into an overwhelm- 
ing circumstantial case spanning 
four states and a period of two 
years. First, what they knew of 
Bundy himself: the VW Bug with 
its loose front seat, the handcuffs, 
the crowbar, a fake mustache, the 
credit-card receipts, the hairs 
matched to the victims’ and no ap- 
parent alibis. Too, they had the 


striking similarity of the crimes: 


the ruses used at Lake Sammam- 
ish and the Salt Lake shopping 
mall, the women’s long brown hair, 
the bodies dumped nude at remote 
spots, the missing clothing, the 
strangulation and blows to the 
head. And more, like the spot of 
type-O blood, matching Ted’s, on 
Carol DaRonch’s coat. 

The coincidences, taken as a 
whole, defied all laws of probabil- 
ity. And yet, again and again, in- 
vestigators ground their teeth on 
this indisputable fact: The evi- 
dence against Ted Bundy in any 
one case was maddeningly incom- 
plete. 

From the prosecutor’s point of 
view, the trick in the Aspen trial 
would be to present to the jury as 
many of these mind-boggling co- 
incidences as possible, even though © 
they were not related*directly to 
the matter of Caryn Campbell. 
They had to find a way to let the 
jury know what they had. 

Combining evidence from a se- 
ries of incidents is slippery busi- 
ness which seemingly violates an 
accepted principle: that a defen- 
dant be faced only with evidence 
which bears directly on the crime 
of which he is accused. But there 
are exceptions to this rule in Colo- 
rado and numerous other states. 
“Similar transactions” can be pre- 
sented to a jury to show the exis- 
tence of a common plan, scheme, 
motive or design. The similarities 
must be strong and the jury must 
be instructed as to the limited pur- 
pose of such marginally related 
material. 

As a practical matter, this ques- 
tion of similar transactions is an 
area of the law, like the conspiracy 
statutes, that leaves everyone un- 
easy. The concept is a playground 
for prosecutors and a nightmare 
for defendants. There is great po- 
tential for abuse, for inflaming a 
skeptical jury with wildly prejudi- 
cial material not admissible any 
other way. 

At its worst, the logic of the doc- 
trine reduces to this: Because the 
defendant is a suspect in several 
cases, it’s more likely that he is 
guilty. 

Prosecutors Bob Russell and Mil- 
ton Blakey opened this legal can of 
worms in September by asking the 
permission of the court to bring 
evidence of four Utah crimes into 
the Colorado trial—the cases of 
Carol DaRonch, Debra Kent, Me- 
lissa Smith and Laura Aime—even 
though Ted Bundy had never been 
charged with the last three. 


In particular, they wanted to in- 
troduce a hair found in Bundy’s car 
which matched closely the hair of 
Melissa Smith, the teen-ager ab- 
ducted from Midvale, Utah. They 
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already had òne hair from the VW 
which matched that of Caryn 
Campbell, an item that clearly 
would be admissible in the Colo- 
rado trial. However, the matching 
technique was not totally reliable, 
and Bundy was prepared to argue 
that the Campbell “match” could 
have come from someone else who 
rode in his car. 

The prosecutors were aiming to 
reduce the doubt about the valid- 
ity of the matching technique by 
showing that hairs from two of the 
murdered women were linked to 
Bundy. While it was remotely pos- 
sible that a hair like Campbell's 
could have come from a different 
passenger, they would grant, the 
chances were far less that two 
hairs like those of Campbell and 
Smith could have come from two 
different passengers. 

Bundy labeled the tactic of in- 
troducing similar transactions “ap- 
palling?’ claimed he was “righ- 
teously indignant” and accused 
Russell of playing politics. At the 
time, the district attorney from 
Colorado Springs was considering 
the possibility of running for at- 
torney general of the state on the 
Republican ticket. 

Although Bundy implied he was 
being sacrificed to Bob Russell’s 
ambitions, he was in fact being 
treated much like hundreds of 
other defendants. The admissibil- 
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ity of similar transactions was sim- 
ply a fact of life in the Colorado 
courts, a ploy used routinely to 
convict poorly identified rape de- 
fendants when the offenses fol- 
lowed a recognizable pattern. 

Bundy, who was still handling his 
own defense on the murder 
charge, utilized the countermoves 
available to him. First, he concen- 
trated on the ways in which the 
Utah cases were different from the 
Campbell murder. His reading of 
the autopsies of Melissa Smith and 
Laura Aime suggested that the 
Utah women had been held cap- 
tive for perhaps as much as a week 
before they were killed, but Caryn 
Campbell was murdered within a 
few hours after she disappeared. 
The Utah women were clubbed 
with a blunt object, but Campbell 
appeared to have been hit with a 
sharper instrument. The Utah 
cases would not be presented to 
Bundy’s jury in any form if he 
could convince Judge Lohr that the 
“transactions” were not really 
“similar.” 

At home, in his cell, Bundy ham- 
mered out letters to his friends and 
supporters in the Northwest, ex- 
pressing unyielding confidence of 
the eventual outcome of his trials. 
Ted was full of energy, whether 
discussing the prospects of writ- 
ing a book or complaining encyclo- 
pedically about the food. Even so, a 
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yearning strain showed up in his 
corresponderce now and then. 
One day, overhearing a farewell 
party for a jail employee in a 
nearby garage, he wrote: “It is so 
totally incongruous to hear the 
laughing and relaxed conversation 
of men and women having fun to- 
gether. Incongruous, that is, to be 
heard in a jail. It seems a lifetime 
since | heard that mix of happy 
sounds. Once so familiar, now the 
voice and laughter of street people 
take on a dreamy quality, and it has 
turned this day into a different 
color. It is so easy to start me liv- 
ing in the past on a sunny, late au- 
tumn day.” 

But by then, by Halloween, he 
was looking forward—not be- 
hind—to freedom. 


URING THE FALL of 1977 
De: routine was much 

like it had been the previous 
spring, before his escape. His cell in 
the Garfield County Jail, cluttered 
with books and papers, continued 
to serve as a makeshift law office. 
Each day two guards escorted him 
up the short hill to the law library 
in the county courthouse, osten- 
sibly for several hours of legal re- 
search. But the trips up the hill 
also gave him a chance to recon- 
noiter the exterior of the jail and 
the surrounding neighborhood. 





paying 


At first security was consider- 
ably tighter. Bundy no longer was 
allowed to place his own phone 
calls; numbers had to be dialed by a 
deputy and the identity of the re- 
cipient verified, so he could not use 
the phone to plot another get- 
away. In spite of the restrictions, 
Bundy managed to spend an enor- 
mous amount of time on the phone 
with friends, newspeople and law- 
yers. Often he boasted that the 
phone gave him access to the best 
legal talent in the country. In his 
search for expert assistance, Bundy 
called Millard Farmer, a well- 
known attorney based in Atlanta 
who specializes in cases involving 
the death penalty. Ted was im- 
pressed with Farmer's long- 
distance advice. 

The phone served another func- 
tion, too. Nancy Page, administra- 
tive assistant to the Garfield 
County commissioners, remem- 
bers how Bundy would stand by 
the pay phone on the wall in the 
corridor about ten feet from her 
office in the courthouse, and stare 
at her for long uninterrupted peri- 
ods, sometimes for as much as 20 
minutes without breaking his icy 
gaze. Eventually, she grew terri- 
fied to consider what he must be 
thinking. 

A young female dispatcher at the 
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jail—a slender woman in her mid- 
20s with brown hair—said the 
same thing. She never felt so 
threatened in her life as those 
times when Ted Bundy stood by 
the phone in the booking room and 
stared at her. “It was due to his 
eyes, she explained. Finally the 
woman left her job for less fright- 
ening employment. 

Gradually security began to slip 
as Bundy and his jailers settled into 
the revised routine and as the dep- 
uties became tired of the addi- 
tional work. At first Bundy was 
handcuffed for his daily trip to the 
library, and one of the escorts 
would carry his large box of papers 
and books. The deputies did not 
like being the personal servants of 
an accused murderer so eventually 
they dispensed with the cuffs and 
Bundy carried the heavy box him- 
self. 

His curiosity about the jail and 
his surroundings was as vigorous 
as ever. He struck up a relation- 
ship with radio newsman Nick 
Isenberg and Isenberg’s partner 
Dawne Gundel. Nick occasionally 
did free-lance work for the Den- 
ver television stations and even the 
networks. Bundy seemed to con- 
sider him a vital conduit to the out- 
side world and fed him stories of 
new developments in the Camp- 
bell case. 

Originally, Isenberg was a 
staunch believer in Bundy’s inno- 
cence and frequently argued that 
Ted was being framed. He consid- 
ered Bundy to be “a nice, friendly 
guy—the kind of guy you would 
bring home to your sister, even if 
you like her.” But there were small 
signs that Bundy was taking ad- 
vantage of Isenberg to collect in- 
formation on local police proce- 
dures. For example, he was 
fascinated with Isenberg’s pocket- 
size police scanner and frequently 
asked about the device and the 
radio calls it monitored. 


Bundy the jailhouse lawyer also 
dispensed free legal advice to 
Dawne Gundel who was in the 
process of filing for divorce. Bundy 
warned her that divorce was not 
his “specialty,” noting that he was 
“more into criminal law.” Never- 
theless, Gundel claims that Bundy 
was more helpful on questions of 
filing procedures than the clerk of 
the district court. 

Indeed, his knowledge of crimi- 
nal law was far more critical at the 
moment. On Nov. 2, Bundy’s legal 
prowess was subjected to its stern- 
est test when Judge Lohr held a 
.closed-door hearing on the admis- 
sibility of evidence gathered in the 
Utah cases. Ultimately, the ques- 
tion of whether a “similar transac- 
tion” is sufficiently similar to be al- 
lowed is a subjective call by the 
judge. Occasionally a. clever prose- 
cutor will try to intimidate a judge 
by reciting a long string of grue- 
some crimes with the implication 
that the judge will be responsible 
for the next one if the defendant is 
acquitted. A sympathetic judge 
sometimes looks the other way as 
the dubious “similar transactions” 
are presented to the jury. i 

Bundy offered what he mod- 
estly described as the best legal 





The hole in the ceiling served as Bundy’s escape route after he removed a loose 
light fixture. This time he was in Chicago before anyone knew he was gone. 


brief he had ever seen on the ques- 
tion of similar transactions. It was 
enough to persuade Lohr to ex- 
clude any information relating to 
the Kent and Aime cases. The sim- 
ilarity of the Smith and DaRonch 
cases was taken up later in the 
month during a two-week hearing 
on a series of motions relating to 
suppression of evidence. 

At those suppression hearings, 
pathologists called by both sides 
disagreed over the nature of the 
head wounds to Melissa Smith and 
Caryn Campbell, and Lohr con- 
cluded that the Smith case was in- 
admissible. Bundy had won a 
squeaker, but he lost on most of 
the remainder of his motions. The 
search of the Utah apartment was 
legally conducted, Lohr said, so the 
map of Colorado and the ski bro- 
chure with the check mark by the 
Wildwood Inn could be intro- 
duced. Carol DaRonch testified for 
two hours and refused to be 
shaken from her insistence that 
Ted Bundy was her assailant. Lohr 
concluded that the DaRonch ma- 
terial could go to the Colorado jury. 

About the same time Bundy re- 
ceived another blow—the court in 
Utah rejected his appeal of the Da- 
Ronch case. 

Nov. 24 was Thanksgiving and 
Ted’s 31st birthday. Nick Isenberg 
and Dawne Gundel brought him a 
birthday cake from Baskin - 
Robbins. The TV camera recorded 





the festivities as Ted Bundy blew 


out the candles through the bars of 
his cell. 


E ALONE, Bundy felt the 


walls grow close. He paced in the 
dark, keen as a zoo animal to 
the way his stride measured the 
tiny space, never stumbling or 
bumping the bars. By daylight, you 
could see a spot of pale pink on the 
floor where his pivoting foot had 
worn the paint away. 


Those days could run very long. 
“It is after two o'clock” he wrote 
one afternoon to a close friend, 
“and it is beginning to look like 
they are not going to take me to 
the library today. No library, no 
mail letter. All this means is that Ill 
have to get up and begin throwing 
my handball at the door of my cell 
to work off some of the anger that 
comes from knowing I am so de- 
pendent and powerless. 


“Yet somehow I feel strong, love 
life, love you, and will write you 
later today. Where’s my handball?” 


Ted Bundy never stopped com- 
plaining about conditions in the 
Garfield County Jail, so nobody 
thought it unusual when Ted re- 
quested a new cell. He claimed that 
the noisy activity in the kitchen 
next to cell number seven was in- 
terfering with his concentration 
and hindering his legal work. Sher- 
iff Ed Hogue automatically ap- 


proved his transfer to cell number 
five. 

Bundy’s prospects for beating 
the Campbell charge looked more 
promising than ever. The compli- 
cated haggling over similar trans- 
actions and suppression motions 
further weakened the prosecution 
case. The next order of business 
was to go shopping for a friendly, 
or at least a neutral, jury for him- 
self. Everyone in the small town of 
Aspen knew of Bundy’s escape, a 
caper that branded him as guilty in 
many minds, so he asked Lohr to 
grant a change of venue. Bundy 
was reluctant to try to have his 
case moved any sooner because he 
liked the way Lohr responded to 
his arguments and wanted to keep 
the judge on the job through the 
critical pre-trial stages. As one ob- 
server put it, “Lohr was in Bun- 
dy’s pocket?’ 


There is no such thing as a really 
favorable jury in rural Colorado, 
where conservatism reigns and the 
image of swift cowboy justice lin- 
gers on. The best Bundy could 
hope for was a move to one of the 
more liberal urban areas, a rea- 
sonable expectation because of the 
unusual demands his presence 
would impose on another small ju- 
risdiction. 


Lohr’s ruling on Dec. 23 was a 
shocker: Bundy would be tried in 
Colorado Springs, about the last 
place in the state Bundy would 
have wished for. The city is heav- 
ily populated by military person- 
nel assigned to nearby Ft. Carson, 
the Air Force Academy and 
NORAD headquarters, as well as 
all the retired military people who 
settle around such government in- 
stallations. 


It was also the home of the two 
prosecutors imported to Aspen, 
Bob -Russell and Milton Blakey, 
who would gain the advantage of 
Operating On more familiar turf 
where they knew the people and 
knew the ropes. 


Although Colorado Springs ac- 
counts for only seven percent of 
the state’s population, three of the 
six inmates on death row were 
sent there by its notoriously harsh 
juries. “You're sentencing me to 
death” Bundy protested tearfully 
as the decision was announced. 
Two days later, he spent a dismal 
Christmas relieved by a visit from 
Nick Isenberg, who: brought him a 
present: a copy of Eric Berne’s 
book, Im O.K., You're O.K. 


Bundy’s spirits improved consid- 
erably on Dec. 27 when he re- 
ceived another surprise. George 
Lohr became the first judge in the 
state to overturn the death pen- 
alty as unconstitutional in ruling 
on the motion filed by Bundy’s 
former attorneys nine months ear- 
lier. Ted pronounced the victory 
“terrific; not for himself, of 
course, because he was innocent, 
but for all the other defendants in 
the state. 


In spite of his elation, some- 
thing was bothering him. When 
Nick Isenberg stopped by the jail to 
film a year-end television report—a 
holiday feature—on the status of 
Ted Bundy, Ted declined the op- 
portunity to appear before the 
camera. That’s not like Ted, Isen- 
berg thought. Soon he would learn 
that it was precisely like Ted. 


Turn top. 6 


Come see our new 








McLaughlin & Co. Realtors has 
been serving the real estate needs of 
Denver for more than 20 years. The 
company’s orientation is toward 
residential homes and small 
commercial properties in urban 
neighborhood settings. 


McLaughlin & Co. recently 
purchased a small cluster of stores at 
44th and Stuart—next to the Oriental 
Theater—and has moved its new 
office into one of the remodeled 


on the building. 





CURIOUS ABOUT THE VALUE OF YOUR HOUSE? 


Here are some practical reasons why you should know 
what your house is worth in today’s market. 

— 2nd mortgage or home repair loan purposes 

— if you are thinking of selling your house 

— if you are thinking of renting your house out 
and purchasing another, or 

— if you want to save $20,000" 
* Banks usually require mortgage insurance only for 
the amount of a home loan and not for the full market 
value of the property. If you purchased your home 4 to 
5 years ago, and have not had your insurance adjusted 
since that time, you could be critically underinsured by 
$20,000 or more. 


NOW ARE YOU CURIOUS? 


If you would like to Know the value of your house, call 
McLAUGHLIN & CO. REALTORS, or. mail back the 
coupon which follows, for a free market analysis. A 
market analysis includes ...a look at your neighbor- 
hood and how it affects you a comparison of 
homes which recently sold, or are currently on the 
market in your area, with your home... .alook at your 
home in detail, including measuring each room and a 
general inspection of the property for comparison pur- 
poses. 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
If you're wondering what your house is worth on today’s market Call 
McLaughlin & Co. Realtors, 433-6295 or 377-2771, for a free market analysis or 


send this coupon to McLaughlin & Co. and we will contact you. 


Name 





Address ___— 


Phone 





Mail to: 
McLaughlin & Co., 4305 W. 44th, Denver, CO 80212, 433-6295 


or 
McLaughlin & Co., 6411 E. Colfax, Denver, CO 80220, 377-2771 


shops and the exterior is undergoing 
renovation at the present time. A 
stately row of trees has been planted 
along the sidewalk and flower boxes 
will soon brighten up the windows in 
front of the shops. We invite you to 
stop by and see what’s going on, and 
perhaps give us a suggestion or two 


One of the shops in the McLaughlin 
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Northwest Denver storefront office 


building is The Lazy Mushroom 
restaurant. They opened October 

20 and the menu includes delicious 
homemade soups, salads, sandwiches 
and deserts. McLaughlin also has a 
space ideal for an office or doctor’s 


clinic that is available for lease. If you 
are interested please call 


y- 
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McLaughlin & Co. 


eKnowledgeable sales people 


McLaughlin & Co. has been 
serving the real estate needs of 
Denver for more than 20 years. All 
of McLaughlin’s sales people 
receive expert, on-going technical 
training. They know where the 
best mortgage loans and bridge 
loans are and they know how to 
get them. 


eExtensive advertising 


program 


McLaughlin & Co. spends more 
than the national average on 
advertising to assure you that your 
home is exposed to as large an 
audience as possible. 
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Coffee 
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mclaughlin & co. 
boms 


McLaughlin & Co., 433-6295. 





McLaughlin & Co. uses 
newspapers, brochures, radio and 
will be starting on TV soon. 


e Guaranteed sale of your 
home 


McLaughlin & Co. guarantees that 


your home will be sold by a 
specific date and for a specific 
price. 


eCommunity involvement 
McLaughlin & Co. is a service 
Organization concerned with 
people and neighborhoods. We 
recognize our responsibility to the 
areas we serve. All of us at 
McLaughlin & Co. are involved in 
neighborhood groups and city 
organizations in order to help 
preserve and improve the urban 
environment. 


OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO COCO OOOO CIS OO CIOs. 


Stop in at either (or both of) 
McLaughlin & Co.'s offices for a 
delicious cup of hot coffee. We'd 
love to get acquainted with our 
neighbors and talk about your 
neighborhood's needs. Our special 
coffee this month will be Mocha 
Java, an outstanding blend which 
is guaranteed to open up your 
bejabbers. 








eealtors 


4305 W. 44th 6411 E. Colfax 
Denver, CO 80212 Denver, CO 80220 
433-6295 377-2771 
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Cont. from p. 4 


OMETIME after dinner on 
the evening of Dec. 30, 1977 





when jailer Bob Morrison 
was away from his apartment ad- 
jacent to the cellblock of the Gar- 
field County Jail, Theodore Bundy 
removed a steel cap over a light 
fixture in his ceiling and squeezed 
through the hole into a slender 
crawl space above. Inching along to 
the northwest corner of the build- 
ing, he broke a hole in the roof of 
Morrison’s closet, slid down and 
waited a moment. Hearing noth- 
ing, he let himself into the apart- 
ment, took three of the jailer’s 
shirts and let himself out the front 
door. 

Leaping from a courthouse win- 
dow on a pleasant June afternoon 
was one thing, but this was some- 
thing new: absolutely no one saw a 
thing. Interstate 70 was less than a 
quarter-mile away. 

At 7 the next morning, the metal 
breakfast tray was shoved through 
the floor-level slot in Bundy’s cell 
door as always. The figure hud- 
dled beneath the blankets on the 
cot did not move in response to the 
noise, but that was not unusual: 
Bundy frequently worked into the 
early hours of the morning on his 
legal business, then slept late. And 
he did not like breakfast. In fact he 
had ignored the morning meal each 
day for more than a week. 

The breakfast tray was still there 
at noon when lunch arrived, and 
the lump was still on the bed. This 
time the jailers called his name, 
then quickly unlocked the cell 
when he did not budge. His bunk 
was stuffed with bulky law books 
and legal briefs. Ted Bundy was 
gone again, with a 17-hour jump 
on the police. 

Tracking dogs were rushed to 
the jail, only to race helplessly in 
circles. With no scent and no clues, 
there was not much to go on. 
Sheriff Hogue did not even have a 
current photo of Bundy in spite of 
his boast that he took pictures as a 
precaution every time Ted altered 
his appearance. Bundy’s refusal to 
be photographed by Nick Isenberg 
four days earlier was just one more 
part of the carefully thought-out 
plan. The useless roadblocks were 
removed within 12 hours to ac- 
commodate the heavy holiday 
traffic streaming to and from the 
ski areas. 

The investigator assigned to 
tracking Bundy admitted he did not 
even know which direction the es- 
capee had gone. Several deputies 
wagered on whether he went east 
or west. The FBI quickly joined the 
search. But reports of sightings 
were rare, due perhaps to the de- 
crease in outdoor activity during 
the winter or the heavier clothing 
which makes people harder to rec- 
ognize. 

Bundy’s first escape was a 
funny/frightening diversion for the 
local population, but the second 
one elevated him to the status of a 
local legend. An Aspen folksinger 
penned a song for the occasion: 


So let’s salute the mighty Bundy 

Here on Friday, gone on Monday. 

All his roads lead out of town, 

It’s hard to keep a good man 
down. 








A printer in Glenwood Springs 
cranked out a special edition of a 
souvenir “wanted” poster which 
identified Bundy as “Aspen’s fore- 
most jumper and cross-country ex- 
pert.’ 


In the days that followed, 
sketchy details of the escape 
emerged slowly. Bundy had 


dropped his weight to 140 pounds 
in order to get through the tight 
hole; his chronic complaining about 
the jail food neatly served to di- 
vert suspicions about his inten- 
tions. 

The insecure light fixture was 
the result of an administrative ac- 
cident. Former sheriff Ralph Baker 
remembered that three prisoners 
used the same route to flee the jail 
around 1970, so he had all the fix- 
tures welded shut except the one 
in cell number five, which was 
being used as a storeroom at that 
time. Bundy’s incessant question- 
ing apparently had paid off. 

Officials are vague about how 
Bundy obtained the money to fi- 
nance his journey. The atmos- 
phere of political recrimination 
which followed the escape was not 
conducive to clear explanations or 
definitive investigations as the in- 
volved parties traded charges. 

The sheriff blamed the county 
commissioners for his inadequate 
budget and for failing to equip the 
jail properly. He also contended 
that Bundy had to have had out- 
side help. The commissioners, in 
turn, blamed the sheriffs depart- 
ment. District Attorney Frank 
Tucker accused both of negligence 
and threatened to impahel a grand 
jury to look into the matter. Judge 
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Lohr generally was criticized for 
easing the conditions of Bundy’s 
imprisonment and placing an ex- 
cessive burden on his jailers. 

Two people were quietly fired for 
their role in the escape: jailer Bob 
Morrison and his assistant, Frank 
Perry, who was on duty the night 
that Bundy checked out. Shortly 
afterward, Sheriff Ed Hogue sub- 
mitted his resignation. 

The evidence of negligence on 
someones part is clear. A week be- 
fore the escape other prisoners had 
informed jailer Morrison that 
Bundy was crawling around in the 


space above his cell. Morrison told 
Hogue who supposedly contacted a 
local welder, but the work was 
postponed until after the holidays. 

Since the Garfield County offi- 
cials know so little of Bundy’s trav- 
els after his initial break, there is 
only -Ted's word for what hap- 
pened next. He recorded—from the 
jailhouse in Tallahassee—his_ ro- 
mantic version of emancipation in 
a letter to-a friend: 

“I remember my first hours of 


freedom, walking through the 
night-darkened snow and ice- 
covered streets of Glenwood 


Springs. The thought brings ex- ` 


hilaration first, but the feeling is 
followed by sadness, like a victory 
followed by defeat. I recall a bus 
ride, my first conversations with 
people, a plane flight. The recol- 
lections are intoxicating. Then the 
hangover follows, and | hurt. 

“I can see clearly New Year's Eve, 
my first day of freedom. There was 
this chaotic city crowd scene, flash 
of lights, as if seen for the first 
time, the rush of faces and monot- 
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onous calls of the train stations. I 
can hear the train sounds, feel the 
sway of the coach, and see my face 
reflected in the window as I look 
through into the night scene that 
moved in shadows across the pane. 
I drank a couple of beers in the 
club car, listened to conversations 
of others, and felt that I had tasted 
the security and calm of knowing I 
had really made it” 


He had to move, of course, to es- 
cape his pursuers: to Edwards, 
Colo., in a stolen car (according to 
one report), a ride hitched to Vail, a 
bus to Denver, a plane to Chicago, 
then north to Michigan. But some- 
how it was enough to be moving 
just for its own sake, to feel, again, 
that familiar, gentle joy of a sway- 
ing train. 

“I arrived in Ann Arbor amidst a 
crowd of New Year’s party-goers. It 
was nearly 10:30. No one knew the 
celebration I was privately having. 
It was a strange place, but I left the 
train station walking, expecting I 
would find a place there. It was a 
college town, and I know how to 
survive in such places. Freedom— 
full stride I walked without 
chains—and I walked and walked. 
Everyone has someone on New 
Years Eve, but I was content to 
watch. 


“Near the campus there was 
some activity, although the holi- 
days had drained the district of 
many of its residents. Though cold 
and overcast, the area reminded 
me briefly of the University Dis- 
trict in Seattle, and I felt safe” 

These first hours of 


Bundy’s 
freedom recall images 


from his 
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FBI circular was issued after Bundy’s second escape. They didn’t have the 
slightest idea which way he went or even how much he weighed. 
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31—everything except Ted, himself. 


Bundy’s bunk in the Garfield County Jail was full of books and papers on Dec. 
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story all along: a young man start- 
ing out, clinging to what he knows 
while his heart swells with possi- 
bility. As midnight—and a new 
year—came, with the tattered, thin 
noisemaking of fur-wrapped Mich- 
igan students, Ted Bundy stood 
alone in the crowd,poised a mo- 
ment. Before long the story would 
all have a dread feel again—jailed 
and charged with murder. But at 
that moment, he wrote: 

“I found a YMCA open. A room 
cost 12 dollars, and I could sleep in 
a real bed. A dream had come true, 
and I really did pinch myself that 
night as I lay in a warm bed and 
gazed out a barless window into 
the snow which had begun to fall” 

For all his years away from 
home, Ted Bundy never lost an 
ounce of affection for the Pacific 
Northwest. In fact, his sentimen- 
tal recall of Seattle, and the Uni- 


versity District especially, had 
grown fonder over the years. He 
could not have chosen a more com- 
ically inappropriate place for him- 
self than Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
armies of superior, vaguely amused 
football fans were looking for- 
ward to the Michigan Wolverines’ 
routine destruction of the puppy- 
dog Washington Huskies in the 
Rose Bowl. Ted, every bit the chau- 
vinistic hometown boy, wedged 
himself into a crowded tavern late 
on the afternoon of Jan. 2 as the 
game came on the air. The start- 
ling upset Husky victory must 
have seemed a promising omen for 
the Washington native who him- 
self was playing against heavy 
odds. Ted joked about the incident 
later: “I got stinking drunk cheer- 
ing for the Huskies while watch- 
ing the Rose Bowl in a tavern 
packed to the gills with Michigan 





Strip miner 
fined for 
first time 


By DOUG VAUGHAN 


was created in 1976, the 
tate’s Mined Land Reclamation 
Board has fined a coal operator. 
Peabody Coal Company, the na- 
tion’s largest coal producer, was 
fined $18,000 by the MLRB last 
month for failure to save topsoil at 
its Seneca II strip mine southeast 
of Hayden. Both state law and the 
plan approved by the board when it 
issued a permit to Peabody require 
the company to salvage and re- 
place topsoil. 

The MLRB levied the fine Sept. 
27 after a hearing in Steamboat 
Springs at which results of a quar- 
terly inspection of the Seneca II op- 
eration were reviewed. The in- 
spection disclosed that some 21 
acres of land with topsoil depths 
ranging from 12 to 30 inches had 
been stripped by Peabody and the 
topsoil disposed of. The permit 
under which Peabody operates the 


FE... THE FIRST TIME since it 
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mine requires that topsoil be sal- 
vaged and replaced to a depth of 6 
to 12 inches. 

“Salvage of topsoil is the cor- 
nerstone of reclamation efforts; 
explained Dean Massey, an inspec- 
tor for the MLRB. “The situation 
at Seneca II was already bad: The 
top soil is not very deep to begin 
with, so the company exacerbated 
it by failing to save what was 
there” 

Massey recommended a fine of 
$30,000. “The severe threat to rec- 
lamation; he said, “was weighed by 
the board against the fact the this 
was the first violation” 

As a result, the board ordered 
Peabody to pay $750 a day for each 
of the 24 working days on which 
the violation occurred, rather than 
the maximum $1000 a day pre- 
scribed by state law. The board also 
ordered Peabody to repair the dam- 
aged surface in conformance with 
the permit. 

One reclamation specialist ex- 
plained that “the fine in no way re- 
flects the cost of the topsoil or the 
competitive advantage the opera- 
tor gains in lower cost of coal by 
failure to properly reclaim” 

Nevertheless, environmentalists 
are hopeful that the board’s un- 
precedented action will put the coal 
operators on notice that reclama- 
tion laws must be heeded. Pea- 
body paid the fine Oct. 6 rather 
than contest the board’s decision. 


fans. God, did I take my life in my 
hands! I might well have been ar- 
rested for inciting to riot” 

Of course there were more 
pressing reasons for fearing ar- 
rest, and although he felt com- 
fortable amid “Northern folks’ 
speech, culture and dress? Ted 
Bundy started south within the 
week, drifting to Atlanta and then 
into the conservative, poor rural 
belt of northern Florida. He 
stopped in Tallahassee, a drowsy 
city of 75,000 on the edge of the 
Apalachicola National Forest and 
less than 50 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico. With its two colleges, Flor- 
ida A&M and Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee was the closest 
thing to home that Ted Bundy 
could find. 

While Bundy reveled in the plea- 
sures of the Michigan campus, the 


FBI back in Denver obtained a fed- 
eral warrant charging him with 
interstate flight to avoid prosecu- 
tion. A week after the escape, as it 
became obvious that the trail was 
cold, the special agent in charge of 
the Denver office, Ted Rosack, an- 
nounced that he would seek to 
have Bundy placed on the FBI's list 
of 10 most-wanted fugitives. 

Placing someone on the list is 
not a fast or easy process. There 
must be a vacancy among the top 
10 and a potential candidate is in 
competition with dozens of other 
fugitives for the distinction. 
Rosack completed the application 
forms and sent them off for. con- 
sideration by FBI headquarters in 
Washington. 


NEXT WEEK: Florida, the Chi 


Omega killings, and the conclusion. 











BUDGET BILLING 


...It can help take the sting out 
of this winter’s 
higher natural gas bills! 


Now, Public Service Company is offering a program which 
takes the ups and downs out of your gas and electric bill. Appro- 
priately enough, it’s called “Budget Billing” and it couldn't come 


at a better time. 


We’re estimating that the natural gas portion of your bill will 
be approximately 25% higher this January, for example, than it 
was last January. And, that’s assuming the same relatively mild 
temperatures exist. While the vast majority of that increase is 
due to higher prices suppliers are charging us for natural gas, 
the fact remains that, for whatever the reason, this winter’s 
heating bills are going to be hard to swallow. Which is all the 
more reason to enroll in the Budget Billing program now. Here’s 


how it works: 
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Your monthly Budget Billing payment is based on your 
total charges over the previous twelve months plus a specified 
amount to cover likely increases in the Gas and Fuel Cost 
Adjustments. In the meantime, your actual usage will be metered 
and checked as always. For your information, any difference 
that exists between your actual use and your Budget Billing 
payment will be shown each month on your monthly statement. 
Then at the end of the period, your twelfth month payment will 
be adjusted up or down to reflect that difference. 

So, while Budget Billing won’t save you any money, it cer- 
tainly can help you prepare for what could be a long, tough 
winter. For further details or to enroll in the Budget Billing 
program, call your Public Service Company office. 
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A comic 
fable of 
society and 
revolution 


The Magic Journey 

By John Nichols 

New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1978. 522 pp. $11.95 
paperback $7.95) 


By JONATHAN L. OLOM 








OMEWHERE in northern 
New Mexico, midway 
between Las Vegas and Taos, 


and right on the edge of fantasy, 
lies the town of Chamisaville. The 
past forty years of the history of 
Chamisaville and its residents is 
the subject of John Nichols’ new 
novel, The Magic Journey. 

The book is dynamite, both 
figuratively and literally, as the 
story begins with the stupendous 
explosion of a rattletrap school bus 
loaded with leaky T.N.T. The blast 
spawns a survivor, one Cipi Garcia, 
who immediately is christened ‘a 
Saint, and a crater with a gushing 
hot springs which immediately 
becomes a shrine. 


Both the Saint and the shrine are 
soon set upon by the local sinners, 
thinly disguised as elements of the 
incipient Anglo bourgoisie. Their 
ultimate reverence is to the cult of 
the almighty dollar, their passion 
the seizure of economic and 
political power. In short, this is the 
story of the systematic and cruel 
exploitation of the land, heritage 
and culture of the people of the 
southwest at the hands of slick- 
talking gringos who have the local 
monopoly on the courts, the police 
and what overt or covert forces 
may be appropriate to any given 
occasion. 

The coup begins with the 
opening of the Holy Chapel of 
Dynamite Virgin at the site of the 
blast, and the canonization of Cipi 
Garcia. Under the auspices of the 
“Betterment of Chamisaville,” 
foreign capital (from Denver and 
Albuquerque) flows into town to 
beget commercial development. 
Havoc is wrought in the 
community as the money and the 
tourists stream in, and in the 
course of the years a sleepy New 
Mexico village is transformed into 
a gothic monument to the plunder 
of the southwest. 

But not without resistance, and 
where there is resistance, 
revolution is lurking. 

For Virgil Leyba and April 
McQueen, life in Chamisaville is a 
magic journey. Both are 
revolutionaries. Virgil Leyba, 
veteran of the Zapatistas, becomes a 
lawyer and takes up the legal and 


emotional struggle to recapture the 
correct destiny of his home town. 
April McQueen is the 
insurrectionist daughter of Rodey 
McQueen, Chamisaville’s richest 
and most hated gringo speculator, 
and the original pilot of the 
dynamite bus. Her wayward life 
becomes the scorn of her family, 
but her daring rejection of the 
traditional values and life-style of 
her parents unifies her with the 
people of Chamisaville. After 
touring the American upheaval of 
the sixties, April returns home to 
unite with the campasinosin a life or 
death struggle against her father 
and his cadre of power brokers. 

Throughout the story, these two 
lives weave in and out of the daily 
dramas of a nonpareil cast of 
characters. Nichols is the Robert 
Altman of the modern American 
novel. His books abound with a 
multitude of characters who are 
developed individually while being 
intimately interrelated. As in his 
prior comic masterpiece, The 
Milagro Beanfield War, he displays 
remarkable insight in portraying 
both the spirit and the tragedy of 
the people of Aztlan. 

Cipi Garcia and the Holy Chapel 
of the Dynamite Virgin soon 
become submersed in the flood of 
ski slopes, motels, dude ranches 
and holiday camps which engulf 
the area. Virgil Leyba’s own son 
returns home from Harvard Law 
School to become the in-house 
lackey attorney for the Anglo axis, 
which underwrites and profits 


from the boom. All the while, an 
Indian sage named Icarus Suazo 
from the Chamisaville Pueblo plays 
both sides against the middle as he 
pleads, threatens, and bargains 
with the power structure for the 
return of 50,000 sacred Pueblo 
acres harboring the legendary 
Albino Pine Tree. 

Through the years, the class 
struggle intensifies. Using a 
multitude of schemes, the 
developers and their sycophants 
slowly rob the people of their land 
and their livelihood. The efforts of 
Virgil Leyba to stop the pillaging 
legally are thwarted at every turn. 
When April McQueen returns 
home to found El Clarin, a 
muckraking newspaper employing 
only local talent, the stage is set for 
the opposing forces to declare war 
on one another. 

Behind the grudging 
acceptancance of the people’s 


-conditions lurks the tradition of 


the Mexican Revolution. The 
heroic figures are the most radical 
members of the cast, but as 
radicals their historic fate is to 
come into violent conflict with the 
ruling class, until only their ghosts 
remain to haunt the arroyos and 
the field. Yet we have known them 
all, for this is the genius of John 
Nichols. Although fictional in 
form, The Magic Journey speaks to us 
in the substance of reality. This 
book is the finest revolutionary 
novel of the decade, and gets my 
hands-down vote for book of the 
year. 
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THE WHOLE STORY 


Don’t miss the next installment. 


Return the subscription form 
immediately to insure that next week's 
issue reaches you. For even faster 
service, call us at 321-1525. 
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Straight Creek Journal 


2051 York Street, Denver, Colorado 80205 
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Management 
by computer 


Cont. from p. 1 


Midvale Steel Works. Taylor popularized time 
study of the labor process, using a stop watch to 
measure the elapsed time for each step in 
production. 

An associate of Taylor’s, Frank Gilbreth, 
added the concept of motion study shortly 
afterward. Gilbreth classified all the basic 
motions of the body, regardless of the particular 
work being done. He analyzed these movements 
by using photographs of the workplace with 
laborers’ paths superimposed, stroboscopic pic- 
tures showing changed work positions over 
time, and motion pictures. The elementary 
movements of the body were called therbligs 
(Gilbreth spelled backwards), and became the 
basis for time and motion study. 

But the advent of the computer produced an 
enormous jump in the sophisitication of such 
research. “The old systems depended on the 
judgement of a guy with a stop watch,” says 
James O'Brian, executive director of the 
Methods-Tirne Measurement (MTM) Associa- 
tion in Fairlawn, New Jersey. “We’ve developed 





The new system resulted in a 
massive speed-up... “We don't 
like the word ‘speed-up,’ ” says 
Safeway’s Gross. “We prefer to 
call the increase a ‘recovery,’ 





a ‘paper stop watch’ consisting of nonjudgemen- 
tal time values for basic human body motions.” 

The body is subdivided into mechanical parts, 
each moving in specific ways and measured in 
Time Motion Units, or TMU’s. One hundred 
thousand TMU’s equals one hour. m 

“Walk”, “bend”, “reach”, “grasp”, —each mo- 
tion used in production appears as a quantity of 
TMU’s. Even eye focus and eye travel are 
measured, tabulated and distributed to corporate 
clients as a computer data base. 

O'Brian says that many of his clients are from 
aerospace, banking and heavy industry. 


Distribution—and warehousing—is a late-comer 


to the time and motion style of scientific 
management. 

But profit margins have been notoriously 
narrow within the food retailing business. In the 
late 1960s volume growth leveled off for the first 
time, reflecting a slowing of population growth 
and changing work patterns which caused more 
families to eat away from home. 

In 1973 and 1974, food prices shot up an 
unprecendented 15 percent a year and set off a 
supermarket price war that still rages. Safeway 
emerged as the national leader, partially through 
an aggressive campaign to cut costs and boost 
productivity. The company set about com- 
puterizing every aspect of its operation, from 
warehouses to electronic checkouts. 

“We sent some of our industrial engineers to 
MTM Association classes in 1976,” says Safeway 
spokesman William Gross. “Then we spent six 
months studying our warehouse operation, 
interviewing and retraining our employees.” 
The company also incorporated warehouse data 
from 1942-43 Defense Department efficiency 
studies to produce its own standard data system. 
Finally, Safeway fed its computer information 
on the size, weight, block and cube of all store 
items, and entire blueprint of each warehouse, 
the location of every slot, rack and station, the 
temperature of the air (affecting worker 
fatigue), and even the coefficient of friction 
when boxes are slid across each other. 

“The company tried to figure in everything 
you could imagine,” says Ron Teninty of 
Teamster local 315. “Roving supervisors 
followed us everywhere with stop watches. At 
first, they said to take as long as we wanted for 
each job. But then they set averages keying on 
the faster workers. 

“When the system came in last April, each job 
order has a certain time limit stamped at the 
bottom. You had maybe 27 minutes to stack 110 
items on a pallet and get it to a certain truck 
bay. You had 30 minutes to eat, 10 minutes for a 
break and 4.8 minutes to go to the men’s room. 
A day’s work is 420 to 430 minutes. Everything 
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comes out of that. You have to meet the time 
standard on each order, or you go.” 

The new system had lots of bugs in it. 
“Certain orders were literally impossible to do in 
the time they gave,” Teninty says, “while others 
you could do with 10 minutes to spare for a 
smoke.” 

“It was crazy,” adds Cooper. “When there was 
a slow-down on the floor, you'd actually bargain 
over minutes with the supervisor. They'd say, 
‘TIl give you four minutes off,’ and I'd be arguing 
for six minutes.” 

Many of the workers claimed they couldn’t 
keep up. “You just couldn’t handle it,” an 11- 
year veteran of the warehouse says. “Maybe an 
ex-linebacker could handle it, but not day in and 
day out. At the end of the shift after loading 
maybe 40,000 pounds, the sweat was just 
dripping off me.” 

“At least 90 percent of the workers were 
disciplined under the system,” Teninty says. “At 
one point Safeway had to stagger the suspen- 
sions (10-day disciplinary layoffs) they handed 
out because they were running short of workers 
on the floor!” 

Both union and management agree on one 
central point: the new system resulted in a 
massive speed-up at the Richmond warehouse. 
“We had to subpoena Safeway to get their 
production records, but we got them” says 
Teninty. “We compared the old ‘cases per hour’ 
productivity system to the new system, measur- 
ing the output of over 300 order selectors on the 
job from 1975 to 1978. We found a 50 percent to 
100 percent increase in what had been accep- 
table before Safeway put in the MTM system.” 

“We don’t like the word “speed-up’ ”, says 
Safeway’s Gross. “We prefer to call the produc- 
tivity increase a ‘recovery.’ There has been a 
concerted slowdown by some people at the 
Richmond warehouse over the past few years. 
Our productivity had actually declined in that 
operation from 200 cases per hour to barely 
over 100 cases per hour.” 

Local 315 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters filed a grievance proceedure shortly 
after the MTM system began in 1977. Final 
briefs were filed before an arbitrator in July 
1978 with the union charging speed up and 
changes in work rules in violation of the 1976 
contract. But before the arbitration was decided, 
the members of local 375 had had enough. With 
12 termination and 65 to 70 suspensions for 
the month, the local struck Safeway on July 18. 

Once local 315 walked out, the charges and 
countercharges started flying. The union 
claimed the average age of workers in a 
Washington, D.C. Safeway warehouse dropped 
from 37 to 23 after the computer system was 
installed. Safeway’s Gross says the average age 
of the workforce actually increased. 

The union claims that in the past year, more 
than 80 workers have been forced onto compen- 
sation because of work-related accidents at- 
tributable to the speed-up. Gross says the 
accident rate overall declained nine percent since 
MTM, and among order selectors declined 12 
percent. 

Each side keeps its own figures. “Safeway’s 
insurance company challenges all our disability 
claims,” Teninty claims. “It’s the company’s 
judgement whether or not an accident is ‘work- 
related.’ ” 

Local 315’s 1100 members have been on strike 
for 12 weeks now. Shortly after picket lines 
went up, eight other Teamster locals from San 
Jose to Sacramento went out against Safeway, 
Lucky, Alpha Beta and Ralph’s supermarkets. 
Local 17 of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union also struck a 
computerized Safeway warehouse in 
Sacremento. 

“How long can you work with this thing?” 
says Lupe Martinez, secretary-treasurer of local 
17. “At the end of the day, you don’t go home a 
whole person.” The teamsters outside the 
Richmond warehouse believe they'll be out a 
long time. Many say they won’t go back under 
the computer system. Picket signs carry the 
slogan, “MTM—Man Turned Machine.” But the 
company and MTM Associates are convinced 
the only problem is teaching workers the 
benefits of the new system. 

“MTM is an exact measurement for deter- 
mining a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay,” 
insists James O’Brian of the Association. 

“The MTM system sets an average, tightening 
up the loose standards and loosening up the 
tight standards. Sure, it disorients workers at 
first. But if the system is expertly applied, it is 
fair for the normal worker.” 

Then he adds, “You know, people can get 
accustomed to doing work that I would drop 
dead on.” 
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NOTES 








Behind the times 


Ronald Reagan recently put his signature on a 
fund-raising appeal on behalf of Colorado Con- 
gressional candidate Ed Scott. “As an active con- 
servative from Lakewood; Reagan began, “I 
thought you’d want to hear about an outstand- 
ing candidate. . ” And you thought Reagan was 
living in California. 

Elsewhere, he describes Scott as “currently a 
member of the Colorado State Senate” It’s often 
said that conservatives live in the past: Scott 
hasn’t served in the Senate in a decade. 


How will the Post handle this? 


A New York advertising consultant says he 
plans to begin marketing the first doll with psy- 
chological problems—a doll he will call “Neu- 
rotic Ned” Marketing specialist Harvey Rosen- 
berg says that Neurotic Ned will come complete 
with his own vial of Valium. Rosenberg is the 
same adult toy promoter who's pushing the 
“Gay Bob” doll. He also has announced plans to 
offer what he calls “the first doll with a pot 
belly.” 


Send them Ted Strickland 


Students at the University of Wisconsin have 
formed the Pail and Shovel Party, a movement 
they describe as “dedicated to the 4-year-old in 
all of us.’ Some of the party’s proclaimed goals 
include stuffing and mounting all the deans and 
running all clocks on campus backward so that 
classes are over before they start. 

Suprisingly, 20 of the Pail and Shovel Party 
candidates have been elected to the 36-member 
student senate. As a result, the senate has taken 
the step of changing the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s name to the University of New Jersey. Ex- 
plains a party leader, “That way kids from Wis- 
consin can say they graduated from a 
prestigious Eastern school” 


Anita’s heaven on earth 


If you think that tourism or citrus farming are 
the biggest industries in Florida, guess again. A 
House committee report says that the cash value 
of marijuana and cocaine smuggled from South 
America into Florida now totals $7 billion a year. 
According to that new Congressional study, 
dope trafficking has become Florida’s “largest 
single commercial activity.” 


The little red schoolhouse c.1978 


An increasing number of American teachers 
in schools with serious discipline problems re- 
portedly are developing “combat neurosis” simi- 
lar to that suffered by soldiers in battle. 

Dr. Alfred Bloch, a psychiatrist at UCLA, 
writing in The American Journal of Psychiatry, says 
that some inner-city teachers have been forced 
to seek treatment for psychological problems 
that have left them unable to cope with life. Dr. 
Bloch says his studies indicate that “the school is 
the battleground of society.” He writes that 
“many of the psychological symptoms evident in 
teachers who seek treatment are analogous to 
those observed in combat neurosis: emotional 
tension, anxiety, insecurity, nightmares, exces- 
sive startle response, phobias, cognitive impair- 
ment and conversion symptoms” 


Serve the stuff to Craig Morton 


A nutritionist is blaming much of the vio- 
lence among sports fans on stadium food. H.L. 
Newbold reports that hot dogs, hot dog and 
hamburger buns, beer and soft drinks all con- 
tain certain additives that can make individuals 
violence prone. According to Newbold, sta- 
diums should serve items like fruit juices, ham- 
burgers without buns and vitamin pills. New- 
old is quick to admit, however, that his proposals 
probably won’t be embraced by most stadium 
concessionaires. 


Education hazardous to your health? 


Education, it turns out, can be a real headache. 

A study of 6000 people conducted by doctors 
from the University of Illinois Medical School 
has found that well-educated people tend to get 
more headaches than those with less education. 
Medical students were placed at the top of the 
list of headache sufferers, followed closely by 
business executives. At the very bottom of the 
list were farmers. 
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CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 


raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s. authored by sev- 
eral writers from The Nationa! Lampoon and 
oOrightened considerably by a voicanically comic 
erformance from John Belushi 


Buckingham 5. Colorado 4, Westiand, 
Westminster 6 


The Big Fix: Jeremy Paul Kagan’s private eye 
nove may cast a few too many fond glances 
backward at the 6Os but Richard Dreyfuss cre- 
ates a true ongina! as gumshoe Moses Wine, a 
tormer Berkeley radical who is just trying to keep 
up with Ms Chic support payments Susan Ans- 

pach is his glorious lady love 
Suckingham 5, Cinerelta City, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Oowey Stars as a lov- 


Gion Dofier Moda: Tim C 
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Arveca Piara, Northglenn, Target Village, 
Valey 3 opens Oct. 27 


Biooddrothers: G bec as “the tough but tender 
drama of Stony. a handsome and restless 19- 
year-O'c who iS Sure that there's a better life for 
himself’ out there somewhere.” Robert Mulli- 


gan's fiim of Richard Price's novel stars Richard 
Gere (the hyperkinetic boyfriend from Mr. Good- 
bar) as Stony, with Paul Sorvino and Tony Lo- 
Bianco in supporting roles 

Centre 


The Boys from Brazil: Gregory Peck is almost 
bad enough to be campy as Dr. Joseph Mengele 
(a role that should have gone to Richard Wid- 
mark), the unregenerate Nazi who has cloned a 
new generation of Hitlers. Franklin J. Schaffner 
(Patton) directs this version of Ira Levin's novel, 
produced by Sir Low Grade, but it is Laurence 
Olivier’s film. It's astonishing to see what an old 
pro can do with schlocky material like this. 
Century 21 


Bread and Chocolate: Nino Manfredi and Anna 
Karina star in this Italian comedy, directed by 
Franco Brusati 


Flick 


The Buddy Holly Story: Gary Busey, late of Big 
Wednesday, as the senior resident of rock 'n' roll 
heaven. í 


Ogden, Oct. 27-28 


The Cheap Detective: Neil Simon has amalga- 
mated the plots of Casablanca and The Maltese 
Falcon, with Peter Falk cast in the Bogart role. 
Although the picture boasts an all-star cast, and 
one has the constant urge to laugh, little comes 
of it because of Robert (Murder by Death) 
Moore's listless direction. 

Cinema 70 


Comes a Horseman ... Wild and Free, ran the 
working title, but | guess United Artists thought 
that was too long. Jane Fonda and James Caan 
are the stars of this romantic Western. 


Westland, Westminster 6, Tamarac 6 


Convoy: Ali McGraw and Kris Kristofferson star 
in Sam Peckinpah's latest film, about truckers on 
the rampage. This is a far cry from the C.W. 
McCall hit song that inspired the movie. 
Aurora Mall, Cinema 70, Lakeside, Mayan 


Count Dracula's Vampire Bride: “But dar-rling, 
eet’s your-r tur-rn to dust the coffin!” 
Lakeside, Thornton 3; starts Oct. 27 


Creature from Black Lake: A B-grade horror 
movie from the prolific Charles B. Pearson 
(Legend of Boggy Creek, Winterhawk), featur- 
ing the ubiquitous Dennis Fimple. 

Valley 3 


Damien—Omen Il: A sensational killing every 
five minutes characterizes this sequel, which 
may be every bit as bad as the original. 

Crest, Federal 


Death on the Nile: While not as original as Mur- 
der on the Orient Express, this adpatation of 
Agatha Christie has the same lush cinematogra- 
phy (with an Egyptian travelogue as an added 
bonus), a rollicking all-star cast (with Angela 
Lansbury a stand-out as an eccentric author) 
and a fine Hercule Poirot in Peter Ustinov, who 
lends the role just a touch of whimsy. 

Cooper 


Eraserhead: Perhaps the most shocking movie 
ever made, David Lynch's film is a direct trans- 
lation to the screen of the world of nightmare, 
complete with bizarre images, disregard for 
continuity of space and time, and a sense ot 
primitive dread that seems tugged from the 
depths of the unconcscious. 

Vogue, Saturdays, midnight 


Exorcist, Part Il: The Heretic: Director John 
Boorman was recalled by the studio to alter the 
ending, which was getting laughs when it 
shouldn't have, and do some other editing re- 
touches, but it's still El Stinko, and a tragic waste 
of the talents of Richard Burton, Louise Fletcher, 
James Earl Jones et al. 

Crest, Federal 


The Eyes of Laura Mars: should be black?ned. 
Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Cinderella City, 
Lakeside, Thornton 3, Valley 3 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-paced comedy 
written and directed by Colin (Si/ver Streak) 
Higgins, and bringing out ail the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Tamarac 6 


Girl Friends: A depressing maiden feature by 
Claudia Weill, in which a young Jewish photog- 
rapher falls apart when her roommate marries. 
Melanie Mayron is outstanding in the lead role, 
but while the film purports to prove the impor- 


tance of friendship between women, it only 
serves to reinforce the unfortunate stereotype of 
women as longsuffering masochists 

Colorado 4 


Goin’ Coconuts: Siblings Donny (“The Dip”) and 
Marie (“The Mouth”) Osmond foil a gang of rob- 
bers while on a tour of Hawaii. Sheer flapdoo- 
die, but you might be amused by the not-so- 
latent incentuous undertones 


Brentwood 4 


Goin’ South: Jack Nicholson's first movie in two 
years is a bit of a trifle; he stars as Henry Moon, 
a horse thief rescued from the gallows in the Old 
West by a woman willing to marry him. Nichol- 
son's performance is fun, but his direction is 
strained, and his leading lady (Mary Steenbur- 
gen) ts Nicholson's answer to Cybill Shepherd. 
Cherry Knolls, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


Grease: Kid stuff 
Tamarac 6 


Heaven Can Wait: A charming, old-fashoined 
sort of movie, in which writer, director, producer 
and star Warren Beatty plays a football player re- 
incarnated as an industrial tycoon. With Julie 
Chrstie, never lovelier; James Mason, never 
suaver, and Dyan Cannon, Charles Grodin and 
Jack Warden, never funnier 

Target Village, U-Hilis, Westminster 6 


Hooper: Burt Reynolds, full of his usual grins 
and macho style, stars as a Hollywood stuntman 
about to play daredevil one time too many. 
Director Hal Needham, himself a stuntman for 20 
years, indulges in some semiautobiography, but 
doesn't dig into the stuntman’s rationale deeply 
enough. 

Fox-Aurora 


House Calls: Glenda Jackson and Walter Mat- 
thau star as a no-nonsense divorcee and a 
widower turned would-be swinger who some- 
how manage a relationship. There are a few soft 
jabs at the medical profession, but overall the 
film turns out to be a superior remake of A Touch 
of Class. 

Gothic, Oriental 


Interiors: A somber family psychodrama, written 
and directed by (but not starring) Woody Allen. 
Heavily derivative of Bergman, the film features 
an impressive cast (Geraldine Page, Maureen 
Stapleton, E.G. Marshall, Diane Keaton), but the 
characters all seem to be in psychoanalysis with 
one another without ever gaining any insight. 
U-Hills 


International Velvet: Tatum O'Neal and Anthony 
Hopkins star in this sequel to the 1945 MGM 
classic that starred Elizabeth Taylor. Tatum 
plays a rebellious teen-ager, recently orphaned, 
who visits Aunt Velvet in England and is tamed 
into learning the fine art of steeplechase. 
Thornton 3 


Iphigenia: A heavy meal, complete with several 
glasses of wine, will prepare you for the deadly 
first hour of Michael Cacoyannis’ adaptation of 
the Euripides tragedy. After a good snooze, you 
can wake up to appreciate the thespian pyro- 
technics of Irene Papas as Clytemnestra and the 
incredible 13-year-old Tatiana Papamoskou in 


the title role. Ogden, Oct. 25-26 


Midnight Express: (see review, this issue) 
_ Cherry Creek, Northglenn Mall, Southglenn 
opens Oct 27 


9/30/55: Filmmaker James Bridges’ semiauto- 
biographical re-creation of the events in his life 
the day Jimmy Dean died. A highly personal film, 
lovely at first but later contrived and pat. 
Gothic, Qriental 


The Outlaw Josie Wales: The best Clint East- 
wood vehicle in several years—a film that rises 
above the expected cinematic exploitation of the 
Old West. 


Fox-Aurora 


Semi-Tough: Burt Reynolds and Kris Kristoffer- 
son appear as pro football players in Michael 
(Bad. News Bears) Ritchie's raunchy satire, 
which takes more potshots at the human poten- 
tial movement (est, Rolfing) than at either pro 
football or “good ol’ boy” womanizing. 

Aurora Mall, Cinema 70, Lakeside, Mayan 


Somebody Killed Her Husband: Jeff Bridges and 
Farrah Fawcett-Majors in a romantic thriller. 
Cooper Cameo 


Something Is Out There: Relax, it's only Lyle 
Alzado. 
Brentwood 4, Valley 3 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 

Lakeridge, North Valley, Tamarac 6 


Viva Italia! (see review, this issue) 
Vogue 


A Wedding: Robert Altman slams upper-class 
suburbia so hard in this sardonic look at an old 
American ritual that none of the characters can 
be regarded sympathetically by the audience. 
The all-star cast contains such notables as Carol 
Burnett, Lillian Gish, Howard Duff and Mia Far- 
row, all trashed by Altman's misanthropy. 
Tamarac 6 


Who's Killing the Great Chefs of Europe? Jac- 
queline Bisset and George Segal star in Ted 
Kotcheff's comedy whodunit in which European 
chefs are murdered in a manner befitting their 
culinary specialties. A routine slickie but for the 
presence of Robert Morley, who is tremendous is 
every sense of the word. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


REVIVALS | 


American Graffiti: The nostalgic classic, and still 
the best, served as the launching pad for this 
Class of ‘62's “Most Likely to Succeed” stu- 
dents: Richard Dreyfuss, Ronny Howard, Cindy 
Williams, Candy Clark and Harrison Ford. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 27-29, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


As You Like It: Laurence Olivier stars as Orlando 

in this 1936 British version of Shakespeare's 

comedy, with Elisabeth Bergner as Rosalind. 
BPL, Oct. 26-27, 7 p.m. 


The Battle of Chile: Patricio Guzman's 3-hour 
documentary about the fall of the Allende gov- 
ernment. A joint Cuban/Chilean production, it's 
doctrinaire in its viewpoint, but nonetheless 
chillingly immediate. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 25 & 27, 7 p.m. 


Beauty and the Beast: Cocteau’s magical fairy 
tale, with the famous enigmatic ending. One of 
the greats. 7 


Flick, Oct. 26-27 


Blazing Saddles: Me! Brooks’ scatological side- 
splitter, with Cleavon Little impersonating Daffy 

Duck. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Southglenn, 
Target Village, Westminster 6 


Catch 22: Somehow, director Mike Nichols never 
quite, achieves the right tone for this adaptation 
of Joseph Heller's scathing World War II novel. 
Although Alan Arkin seems right as Yossarian, 
some of the other casting isn't quite as apt (e.g., 
Jon Voight as Milo Minderbinder). An interest- 
ing failure. 

Ogden, Nov. 1-2 


Chaplin Comedy Shorts: As described, featur- 
ing Easy Street, The Count and The Vaga- 
bound, all co-starring Edna Purviance, of the 
straw-blonde hair and bee-stung lips 

BPL, Oct. 31, 2 p.m. 


Cool Hand Luke: Paul Newman stars in this 1967 
prison picture, directed by Stuart Rosenberg, 
and featuring an Oscar-winning supporting per- 
formance by George Kennedy 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 26, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


The Day the Earth Stood Still: “Kiaatu barada 
nikto” and all that good stuff. Michael Rennie as 
a friendly alien enlists Patricia Neal in the cause 
of interplanetary peace. Most of us cut our teeth 
on this one. 


BPL, Oct. 30,4 & 7 p.m. 


Electra: Michael Cacoyannis’ 1962 version of the 
ancient Euripidean drama, with Irene Papas in 
the title role. 

Ogden, Oct. 25-26 


End of the Road: An excellent 1970 version, di- 


rected by Aram Avakian, of John Barth's strange 
novel about a whacked-out college professor. 


With Stacey Keach and James Earl Jones. 


Ogden, Nov. 1-2 


Fantasia: Arguably Disney's best feature. li cer- 
tainly introduced a Beethoven symphony to a 
multitude of rabble that might not otherwise 
have heard one. ii 
Continental; stars Oct. 27 


I Am a Dancer: An affirmation by Rudolf Nur- 
eyev, who hoists Margot Fonteyn through a few 
pirouettes. 

Flick, Oct. 28-29 


Inherit the Wind: Spencer Tracy as Clarence 
Darrow, Fredric March as Wm. Jennings Bryan 
and Gene Kelly as H.L. Mencken re-create the 
Scopes “Monkey” trial of the '20s. Directed by 
Stanley Kramer in 1960, with his usual flair for 
Social Significance. 

Ogden, Oct. 29-31 


Judgment at Nuremburg: An all-star cast graced 
Stanley Kramer's 1961 production of the trials at 
which Nazi war criminals were confronted with 
their sins, but aside from some notable cameos 
by Montgomery Cliff and Judy Garland, the film 
on balance is tendentious and heavy handed. 
Ogden, Oct. 29-31 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire 
on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 

Cinema 70 


My Fair Lady: Julie Andrews may have been 
fairer than Audrey Hepburn, but the 1964 George 
Cukor version is the best we've got, and Rex 
Harrison is no slouch as 'enry 'iggins. Adapted 
from Shaw's Pygmalion, of course, with songs by 
Lerner & Loewe. 


Aladdin 


Night of the Living Dead: Made for $40,000 in a 
basement in Pittsburgh, this horror film about 
zombies on the loose has been described as “the 
greatest B movie ever made.” By turns amateur- 
ish and scary as hell. 

CU, Forum Rm, Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Phantom of the Opera: Lon Chaney, his nos- 
trils distended with hairpins, displays one of his 
more hideous thousand faces as he kidnaps 
Mary Philbin and takes her to his lair beneath the 
Paris Opera, where he shows her his organ. 
IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 31-Nov. 1 & 3, 7 p.m. 


Phantom of the Paradise: Paul Williams and 
Brian de Palma provide a few interesting effects, 
but there are many dull stretches. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 31-Nov. 1 & 3, 9 p.m. 


Rock Around the Clock: A chance to see Bill 
Haley and the Comets, The Platters and other 
seminal rock acts in 1956, when they were in 
their prime. Now they belong to the ages... 
Ogden, Oct. 27-28 


Rules of the Game: Perhaps Jean Renoir's best 
film, this 1939 tragicomedy contrasts affairs 
d'amour of aristocrats abd working class on a 
weekend outing. Renior stars with Marcel Dalio, 
Nora Gregor and Mila Parley. 

KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, Oct. 28, 2:30 p.m. 


Safety Last: Certainly the most famous, and per- 
haps the best, of Harold Lloyd's silent com- 
edies, about a young man who comes to the big 
city and makes good. Containing the celebrated 
scene in which he scales a tall building and 
hangs off a clock face, Safety Last is not recom- 
mended for acrophobics, especially those who 
know that Lloyd's right hand was artificial and 
that he did all his stunts without a safety net. 
DU, Oct. 27, 8 p.m. 


Seven Samurai: Kurosawa's masterpiece about a 
group of medieval Japanese warriors who pro- 
tect a village from a band of marauding bandits. 

Flick, Nov. 1-2 


Shampoo: Warren Beatty as a latter-day Casa- 
nova who can't get his head out of his groin. 
Flick, Oct. 30-31 


Sorcerer: Director William (French Connection) 
Friedkin is a master of suspense, but those 
familiar with the 1953 French film about desper- 
ate men hauling unstable nitro over jungle roads, 
The Wages of Fear, may find this a tepid retread. 
Aside from the invidious comparison, this is a 
powerful, attractively photographed film in its 
own right. Roy Scheider and Bruno Cremer are 
the lead drivers. Valley 3 


Spirit of the Beehive: A rare Spanish film, di- 
rected by Victor Erice, about two children who 
attempt to prove the existence of Frankenstein. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Oct. 28-29, 7 & 9 p.m. 


The Spy Who Loved Me: James Bond goes on; 
the villains more villainous; the technology more 
technological, and the girls... Roger Moore, 
Barbara Bach and Curt Jurgens are in this one. 

CU, Chem 140, Oct. 27-29, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


To Kill a Mockingbird: The 1962 Hollywoodiza- 
tion of Harper Lee's moving novel, featuring an 
Oscar-winning performance by Gregory Peck 
(he smiled in this one). 

CU, Chem 132, Oct. 27-29, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


Tokyo Story: A 1953 film by the legendary Ozu, 
whose plots are simple, but whose moods are 
profound. An old father from the country visits 
his daughter in the city; the generation gap is 
shown to be a universal and timeless phenome- 


non. DU, Nov. 1 & 3, 8 p.m. 


Treasure of the Sierra Madre: John Huston’s 
1948 masterpiece, starring Bogart, Tim Holt and 
Huston's father, Walter, in a simple but chilling 
tale of man’s greed for gold. Undeniably one of 
the 10 greatest American movies. 

IFS, Chem 140, Oct. 26, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


THEATERS 
Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 
Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 
Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 
Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 
Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 
Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 
Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Bivd. 757-8401 
Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 
Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Bivd 
770-6185 
Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 
Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 
Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 
Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 
Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 
Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 
Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 
Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 
Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 
Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 
Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 
Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 
Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 
Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 
North Valley, 88th & l-25, Thornton. 288-5610 
Northglenn, 104th & I-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 
Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 
Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 
Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 
Southgienn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 
Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 
Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 
Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 
U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 
Valley 3, E. Evans at S. Monaco. 753-1800 
Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood. 
922-6377 
Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 
Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 
Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations: 

Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

eChemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 

Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum. 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver. 
753-2222. 

1FS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 

*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg. auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave. 

eChemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 

Phone: 492-7903. 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center, room 330, 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts., Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Blvd. 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006. 
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National 
stereotypes 


Midnight Express 


Screenplay by Oliver Stone 
Directed by Alan Parker 


pr AE NAIT Aer A eg an aD ee eS, 
By PETER KLEM 
Pe Tata ey a SR is hy i AE 


T WASNT LONG after the election of a 

Polish Pope that the jokes began to be bruited. 

“How many Popes does it take to screw in 
a light bulb?” wondered Freddy Bosco, noted 
area Savant. 

The notion that there are specific personality 
traits that are characteristic of nations as a 
whole has never acquired much scientific re- 
spectability, yet the stereotypes of British re- 
serve, Scottish thrift, German arrogance, Polish 
stupidity, French romanticism, Italian volatility, 
Greek zest for living, Oriental inscrutability et 
cetera persist unchallenged except when the 
stereotypes are unflattering. 

The Turks have always had a reputation for 
barbarism, despite the fact that their best- 
known products (coffee, cigarettes and taffy) 
hardly bespeak violence. The new film, Midnight 
Express, underscores the myth of Turkish sav- 
agery with such relentlessness that one would 
have expected the Turkish government to break 
off diplomatic relations with any country which 
exhibited the movie. 

Express is based on the memoirs of Billy Hayes, 
a young American who was imprisoned in Istan- 
bul in 1970 after attempting to smuggle two 
kilos of hashish out of the country. A friend who 
lived in Turkey at the time tells me that it was a 
well-publicized fact that the Turks did not take 
kindly to international dope smugglers, and that, 
if caught, those trafficking in drugs knew quite 
well that they risked a long sentence in a dismal 
(if not deadly) Turkish prison. 

The movie, however, suggests that Hayes 
merely made an adolescent error in judgment, a 
“little mistake” that should have been coun- 
tered by confiscating the hash, slapping his 
hands and sending him back home. Instead, he 
was sentenced to more than four years in Istan- 
bul’s notorious Sagmalcilar prison, a sentence 
that was later extended to 30 years when the 
high court in Ankara reviewed the case and de- 
cided that an example should be made. 





Brad Davis, as American prisoner Billy Hayes, 
relieves the boredom of a Turkish prison with Yoga 
exercises. Midnight Express is compelling cinema 


and effective propaganda. 














The film goes on to depict life in a Turkish 
prison in harsh, oppressive detail. Turkish prison 
guards, we learn, have a fetish for beating pris- 
oners across the soles of their feet. They also in- 
duce hernias, through methods left to the imag- 
ination. Often, torture victims are chosen 
capriciously, without any evidence of misbe- 
havior. 

Not only must a prisoner fear the guards, but 
the other prisoners, especially the native Turks, 
who are given to stabbing the objects of their 
displeasure in the buttocks. Of course there are 
homosexual advances; in Hayes’s case, they 
came from a handsome young Swede named 
Erich (Norbert Weisser). In the film, Hayes 
politely declines Erich’s overtures in the shower; 
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Fri. and Sat. 
THE BUDDY 
HOLLY STORY 


THE BIG 
T.N.T. SHOW 
ROCK AROUND 
THE CLOCK 


Sunday- Tuesday 


2 films by Stanley Kramer 
JUDGMENT at NUREMBURG 


“Inwerniyr 


Tee Winn’ 
Wednesday & Thursday 


ATOCH- 22 


1465 SO. PEARL 


Two of the most 
entertaining movies of the 
year! 


VIVA ITALIA! 


and 
DEAR INSPECTOR 
(call for showtimes) 


& COCKTAILS | 
800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 


THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 


CHERRY CREEK 
CINEMA 

1st Ave. & Univ. 
355-4457 


COLUMBIA PI 


An ALAN PARKER Film MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 
trecutve Producer PETER GUBER screenpiay o OLIVER STONE eroauces oy ALAN MARSHALL 
ano DAVID PUTTNAM ovvecteo oy ALAN PARKER muss creates o GIORGIO MORODER 


Based on the true Story o! Billy Hayes tiom the book Migr gh! txpres R nestercren : 
Se’ Guty eC COmPant ag 
by BILLY HAYES ang WILLIAM HOFFER Read the FAWCETT PAPERBACK ome" en anu" buaapres 


104th & Valley Hwy. 


in his memoirs he succumbs and partakes of a 
lengthy gay relationship. 

The Turkish system of justice is only slightly 
more civilized, it seems, than the prison system. 
The native attorneys are invariably corrupt, and 
Hayes’s lawyer in the film is an unctuous mass 
of corpulence who collects his fee and then looks 
in on his client once every two or three years. 
The American embassy is powerless to inter- 
cede. 

As a result, Hayes sinks into an abysmal state 
of despair, finally culminating in an outburst of 
rage in which he kills a guard and is sent to the 
prison asylum. Life there is not much different 


Turn to p. 12 








Walk into the incredible 
true experience of 
Billy Hayes. 

And bring all the 
Courage you can. 
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TURES Present A CASABLANCA FILMWORKS Productor of 


| Orginal Soundtrack Album available trom CASABLANCA RECORD And Fil MWORKS | 


STARTS FRIDAY! 


NORTHGLENN 
TWIN 


SUUTHGLENN 
CINEMA 
Univ. at Arapahoe 


452-7961 795-9525 
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stereotypes 


Cont. from p. 11 


from Plato’s Cave—old men wander about half- 
naked, while the social life consists of a daily 
clockwise march around a pillar that rises to fil- 
tered sunlight coming from another world. 
When Billy’s girlfriend visits him here, he has 
been reduced to slobbering lasciviously against 
the glass that separates them in the visiting 
cubicle. 


Eventually, Hayes escapes this hell-hole, 
through an unbelievably contrived set of cir- 
cumstances that afford not only freedom, but 
revenge against his Turkish captors. Another 
triumph for American heroism. 

The movie departs from the “true story” on 
which it is based in a number of significant de- 
tails, all of which tend to heighten the dramatic 
intensity of the film. One such departure is even 
mentioned in the press notes. In the film, Billy 
delivers an impassioned diatribe in court against 
the Turkish system of justice when his sentence 
is extended. Beginning in a quiet, embittered 
tone, he is soon railing against the entire coun- 
try, with statements like, “For a nation of pigs, it 
sure is funny you don’t eat them!” 


The real Hayes never made any such speech. 
Preoccupied with a belief in Christian forgive- 
ness at the time, he made a modest appeal to the 
Turk’s humanitarianism. After seeing the film 
version, Hayes remarked, “He says exactly what 
I wanted to say a few days after the sentence, 
but I had gone into court with forgiveness in my 
heart.’ 





The real Billy Hayes (right) with actor Brad Davis 
who portrays Hayes in Midnight Express. 


rennnnnnnn nnn sss 


There is no doubt that in tampering with the 
facts of Hayes’s experience, the filmmakers have 
created an extremely effective piece of cinema. 
The sense of entrapment and futility, coupled 
with the persistent fear of torture by the vil- 
lainous prison officials, is suffocating in its im- 
pact. Hayes, played by the young American 
actor Brad Davis, is so well-proportioned and 
boyishly appealing that the horror of his plight 

ecomes overwhelming. The guards are almost 
cartoon heavies: the repulsive Rifki (Paolo Bona- 
celli) is unshaven and has an opaque eye, while 
the vicious Hamidou, the head torturer, is played 
by Paul Smith, a 6-foot-4, 320-pound hulk. What 
chance is there of survival against such mon- 
sters? 


The film is so powerful, in fact, that it has al- 
ready managed to accomplish a feat unrealized 
by American diplomats in ten years or more of 
negotiations. When the picture was screened in 
Cannes last May, there was such an outcry 
against the Turkish government that “43 days 
later” (according to a tag message appended to 
the film), the Turks entered into negotiations 
with the United States for an exchange of pris- 
oners. 

What a striking example of the use of film as 
propaganda! Amnesty International would do 
well to divert a major portion of its funds to 
filmmaking. 

If Midnight Express were a purely fictitious 
story, it might be easier to accept its stunning 
cinematic power and rate it as one of the best 
films of the year. However, the controversy 
stemming from its use to manipulate world 
opinion against the Turks somehow under- 
mines its credibility as art. Not that I condone 
the brutality of the Turkish prison system; it 
just seems that there should have been a way to 
effect changes less blatantly. 

Of course, the tragedy of the whole affair is 
that there will be no impact on the Rifkis and 
the Hamidous of the world; they will still be free 
to practice their sadism. However, the film may 
serve a cautionary purpose, so that there will be 
fewer Billy Hayeses to fall into the paws of such 
tormentors. 


But this is too narrow a perspective. Midnight 
Express leaves me wondering what effect it will 
have on the flow of American tourists to Turkey. 
Even more insidiously, how will it be possible for 
an American who has seen the film to confront 
an individual Turk without experiencing a sub- 
tle sense of loathing? The film will serve only, in 
the long run, to reinforce an unfortunate na- 
tional stereotype and poison international rela- 
tions. 








PLEDGE WEEK ENDS 


OCT. 31 


Isaac Bashevis Singer lecture 


Singer, winner of the 1978 Nobel Prize in 
Literature, will be featured in a live tape-delay 
coverage of his lecture presented as part of 
Institution’s “Living Self- 


the Smithsonian 


WEEKDAYS 


6:00 am The Morning Mix 


with Jon Hindlemann. including NPR news on 


the hour and BBC Newsreel at 6:45 


10:00 am Diverse Music 
with Bob Stecker 


2:00 pm Diverse Music 
with Annette Griswold 


4:30 pm The Spider’s Web 
Storytelling for children of all ages 


6:00 pm All Things Considered... 


Bob Edwards and Susan Stamberg host 90 
minutes of in-depth news and features from 


National Public Radio . 
7:30 pm Diverse Music 


10:00 pm Diverse Music 
with Chuck Burrows 


Portrait” series of talks by renowned artists. 


The National Public Radio coverage begins at 


1 p.m., Thursday, Nov. 2. 


Singer is the most popular and widely read 
writer of Yiddish literature. Also a winner of 


MONDAY, OCT. 30 
Charles Ives: Choral Works. 


4:30 pm The Spider’s Web: Brother Blue reads Ugly 
Duckling (single episode) 


9:30 The Studs Terkel Almanac: Joy Street, part 4: 
Sweet Dreams and Dark. The program is la- 
beled “an impressionistic documentary poem.” 


9 am 


TUESDAY, OCT. 31 


NPR Recital Hall: Cellist Nathaniel Rosen and 
pianist Irma Vallecillo perform works by Bach/ 
Suite No.5 in C Minor for unaccompanied 
cello; Brahms/ Sonata No. 2 in F Major, Op. 99; 
Martinu/ Variations on a Theme of Rossini: 
Tchaikovsky/ Nocturne; Granados/ Orientale: 
de Falla/ Ritual Fire Dance, and Sarasate/ Zapa- 
teado. 


4:30 pm The Spider’s Web: Missouri's Goin’ Dry, a Hal- 
loween tale by Jay O'Callahan (single episode) 


9 am 


the National Book Award in 1970 and 1974, 
he began his career as a journalist in his 
native Poland. His novels and short stories, 
most of them published in Yiddish in New 
York's Jewish Daily Forward, combine tales 
from Jewish folklore with images from the 
now-vanished Jewish communities in East- 
ern Europe. Some of his most successful 
books translated into English include The 
Family Market (1950), The Magician of Lublin 
(1960), The Slave (1962), The Estate (1969) 
and Passions (1976). 

NPR’s Connie Goldman will 
program. 


| WKCFRPR 


LISTENFR-SPONSORED 


PUB uc RADIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 


host the 
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6 pm All Things Considered... tonight includes a 
special guest commentary by cartoonist Gahan 
HIGHLIGHTS oe 
9:30 Kosmos: with Glen Webster. On astronomy, the 
FRIDAY, OCT. 27 sional sciences and the philosophies of cos- 
9am International Concert Hall: The Berlin Philhar- 
one: aooaa gorueta, Per; WEDNESDAY, NOV. 1 
by Werner Tharichen and Stravinsky's The Rite 9 am Echoes: This week Echoes repeats the Monday 
of Spring. night program of part 4 of the Studs Terkel Al- 
4:30 pm The Spider’s Web: Earthways of the Salt Water manag: 
concludes today. 4:30 pm The Spider's Web: Tales of the Redwood Em- 
7:00 The Larry Cox Show: Music of the '20s, '30s pire with Hector Lee (single episode) 
and '40s. 9:30 Great Performances (PBS): The London Phil- 
10:00 Golden Age of Radio: War of the Worlds. Orson narmonic, conducted by Robin Stapleton, with 


Welles’ history-making program—complete and 
un-Cut, just as it was heard on network radio 
the evening of Oct. 30, 1938. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28 


the Ambrosian Opera Chorus, perform Verdi's 
Macbeth. Starring baritone Norman Bailey and 
mezzo soprano Patricia Johnson. Simulcast 
with KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


THURSDAY, NOV. 2 


PORD Bluegrass Breakdown with Peter Wernick. 10 am Options: The First Amendment and the Free 
3 pm Folk Festival U.S.A.: Muzyka Goralska: The Public. A discussion of recent developments in 
Polish Highlander Music of Chicago. Folklorist film censorship, with Deke Russell, curator of 
Richard Spottswood visits the Podhalanskie in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and Roger 
Chicago and finds there a proud and indepen- Manville, professor of film at Boston Univer- 
dent community of people which maintains a sity. 
E lol ihe laa largely untouched by Ameri- 1 pm Bashevis Singer: Live broadcast of an ad- 
dress by this year's winner of the Nobel Peace 
10:00 Jazz Alive: Oregon; Joan Coates Jr. Prize in Literature and author of The Family 
Moskat. 
SUNDAY, OCT. 29 4:30 The Spider's Web: Tales of the Maine Coast 
2pm San Francisco Opera: Billy Budd by Benjamin And Bare GF Stories with’ Marshall Dodge. 
Britten, David Atherton conducting, with bari- 9:30 Atlantis, The Lost Continent: First of a four- 
tone Dale Duesing, tenor Richard Lewis and part series produced by Radio Canada with 
bass-baritone Sir Geraint Evans. poet Robert Zend, who provides a serious look 
‘8:00 Jazz with Thee Harrell at the “fable” of Atlantis based on eight years of 


research. 








The Italian 


character 


Viva Italia 


Screenplay by Age-Scarpelli, Ruggiero Maccari 
and Bernardino Zapponi 
Directed by Mario Monicelli, Dino Risi 
and Ettore Scola 


By PETER KLEM 


NE WOULD have expected a film with 
this title to be a form of propaganda as 
obviously cheerful and patriotic as Mid- 
night Express is polemic and hate-mongering. The 
result would have been to reinforce the Italian 
stereotype: rich food, beautiful women and 
amorous men, with perhaps un poco concertina 
music playing softly in the background. 
Instead, we have a film which delineates the 
Italian character, in a series of nine piquant epi- 
sodes ranging in length from 3 to 14 minutes, as 
venal, hypocritical, dilettantish, heartless, sloppy, 
gullible and irreverent. This would have been 
apparent had the original title remained in- 
tact—I Nuovi Mostri (The New Monsters), a sequel to 
director Risi’s 1962 film I Mostri, which seems to 
have been a spinoff from Fellini’s La Dolce Vita. 
(The present title is suspect grammatically; the 
correct form is Viva l'Italia, but this was the title 
of a 1960 Rosselini film.) 
Although the film has three directors, there is 





no way of knowing who directed what without 
an intimate knowledge of their styles or inside 
information; the various episodes are not listed 
by director in the credits. Risi and Monicelli (The 
Organizer, one-third of Boccaccio 70) are both in 
their 60s; Scola is the young director of such re- 
cent luminosities as A Special Day and We All Loved 
Each Other So Much. 


It is not the direction that gives life to this 
film anyway, but the performances of the prin- 
cipal actors—the three veterans Vittorio Gass- 
man, Ugo Tognazzi and Alberto Sordi—and the 
beauty of a young Italian actress named Ornella 
Muti. Tognazzi does a hysterical turn as the hus- 
band of a pop singer who develops laryngitis, 
thus threatening profits from a scheduled con- 
cert tour. 


Gassman and Sordi are the true stars of the 
film. Gassman, familiar to American audiences 
through his recent appearance in A Wedding, has 
three bravura roles. First, as a Cardinal whose 
car has broken down in a lower-class parish, he 
preaches spirituality to parishioners who have 
only recently been arguing socioeconomic injus- 
tice. From the princely majesty of his red robes, 
Gassman switches to everyday dress to portray 
a frantic husband whose wife has been kid- 
napped. Finally, he sinks into slovenliness as a 
seedy waiter in a restaurant patronized by 
American tourists. 


Sordi, an Italian version of Carl Reiner, also has 
three juicy roles. In the first, he is delightfully 
decadent as a “jet set” aristocrat who plays good 
samaritan to an injured pedestrian. He appears 
next as a frenzied son attempting to lure his wee 
old mother into a nursing home. In the finale, he 
plays the partner of a deceased comic, for whom 
he delivers a funeral ovation that leaves the 
mourners laughing, singing and dancing. 


While Viva Italia proves that Italians can laugh 
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at themselves, the laughs have a sardonic ring, 
and at least two of the episodes are not very 
funny at all. One of these is the nursing-home 
scene—the little old lady who plays Sordi’s 

= mother looks like the sort whose face you’d ex- 
pect to see on a candy box, and as she hobbles 
away from her son under the arm of a formid- 
able nun, your heart is broken by the poignancy 
of her stumpy, bowed legs in their cotton stock- 
ings. 


At times the humor is a throwback to comme- 
dia del'arte. In the restaurant scene, Gassman and 
Tognazzi have a food fight in the kitchen beside 
which such scenes in Animal House and Great Chefs 
of Europe pale into insignificance. Of course, the 
food they sling at one another is subsequently 
served to the tourists; this revelation does not 
give away the punch line of the sequence—it’s 
obvious from the moment Gassman’s shoe lands 
in the minestrone. 

Somehow, one expects Italian food to be more 
substantial than this farrago of pasta fazool. But 
there I go, indulging in stereotypes again. Gass- 
man as the Cardinal and Sordi as the aristocrat 
are in top form, and for them, Viva Italia is worth 
a look. 
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GALLERIES 





ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St., 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 11-5. 893-5407. 

Cape Dorset Print Collection. Oct. 30-Nov. 24 
Seventy Eskimo prints depicting animals, peo- 
ple and legends of the North Country: sharply 
defined drawings that are gentle in tone. This 
unusual gallery is also showing soapstone, bone 
and ivory sculptures and antique Eskimo ivories. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & !-225, Aurora 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6. 750-1031 

New Artists Show. Thru Oct. 31 

The work of four new gallery artists is featured. 
The exhibit includes contemporary color field 
paintings by Mary Riney, abstract landscape 
paintings by Virginia Beach, air-brush portraits 
by Louis Rétchia and intaglio relief prints and 
etchings by Elaine Ricklin. Works by the regular 
gallery members are also shown 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 825-3200 

Watercolors, Oils, Sculpture, Pottery and Batik. 
Thru Oct. 26. 

Works by gallery artists,-including Neva Fischer, 
Jackie McFarland and D.B. Williamson. 


BRENA GALLERY, 313 Detroit St., Denver. Tue.- 
Sat., 9-5. 388-0032; 388-1498 

Gene Matthews. Thru Nov. 3 

Recent paintings by a Colorado artist, a group of 
abstractions called “Grand Canyon Series.” Mat- 
thews, a faculty member of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder, has exhibited his work exten- 
sively in the United States and Europe, as well as 
in Nepal, Jordan and Thailand. 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St., 
Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri., 10-4; also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614 

Robert Cranford. Thru Nov. 2. 

Hand-hooked and sheared tapestry. 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord, 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 10-5. 722-0308. 

ePairables in Wearables. Thru Oct. 31. 

Metals and fibers produced by eight of the gal- 
lery's artist-members. The exhibit features neck 
pieces, rings and earrings in metals, precious 
stones and acrylics; the fiber portion includes 
such wearables as sheepskin vests, batiked vel- 
vet shirts and a satin rainbow tuxedo. Featured 
artists are Nancy Ellinghaus, Robbie Smith, 
Phyllis Redfield, Pear! Sanchez-Plouf, Sue Cole, 
Marcella Marschel, Carol Maree Hoffman and 
Robin Faust. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. Sun.- 
Fri.. 10-10; Sat., 10-6. 744-8333 

*Edward Weston. Thru Oct. 31 

When Edward Weston died in 1958, he had 
become one of this country’s most significant 
photographers, and today, in retrospect, he is 
considered one of the most influential figures in 
contemporary photography. This exhibition, the 
second show in a three-part Weston series, 
consists of a cross-section of contact prints, in- 
cluding many of the elder Weston’'s best-known 
images 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6. 573-8918 
Fred Myers and Dick Hamilton. Thru Oct. 31 
Current works in metal 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore. ` 


Denver. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 377-0095 

Prints and Varied Collection. Thru Nov. 4. 

The gallery collection includes a variety of prints 
and graphics, including the work of Kathe Koll- 
witz, Honoré Daumier and Hogarth. Contempor- 
ary works by local artists are included: silk- 
screen pieces by Liz Schoeberlein, woodcuts by 
Roxana Bartlett and photography by Kathryn 
Nelson 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Thur. till 7 p.m. 
825-3311. 

Forms in Fantasy. Thru Nov. 24. 


Graphics by Karmen Effenberger and Cindy En- 


right 


MUSHROOM GALLERY, 1005 S. Gaylord, Den- 


ver. Tue.-Fri., 10-5:30; Sat., 10-4. 744-0255. 
Selected Images. Thru Nov. 4. 


New paintings and drawings by Bob Ragland, a 
local artist. Ragland appears on KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6, every Tuesday at 7 p.m. in an instruc- 


tional program entitled “You're an Artist.” 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 


der. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 447-8626. 


eThe Gadabouts—Paintings of the World We 


Roam. Thru October. 
Primarily watermedia paintings, 


are Kircher's portraits in porcelain. 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pearl St., 


Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8. 778-6427. 
*Morris Eilenberg. Thru Nov. 19. 


Acrylic paintings by a San Diego artist who has 
developed a style of mosaic using the circle as a 
means of expression. Eilenberg’s series of circle 
paintings have been described as “jewel-like,” 
and are entitled “Adoration of the Circle.” Also 
included in this exhibit are more recent works, 
` paintings and mosaics in a variety of complex 


geometric shapes and colors. 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233. 
eJonathan Rosen and Jeffrey Moore. Thru Nov. 
12. 


with some 
sculpture by four members of this Boulder gal- 
lery: Ellen Johnson, Gini Kircher, Helen Ware 
and Rae Wining. Each of the artists has traveled 
widely, and the exhibit works mirror trips to Eu- 
rope, South America and Africa. Also included 


Rosen's first show in this area consists of a num- 
ber of paintings of “luminous color.” He mixes a 
variety of bright colors with rhoplex, a transpar- 
ent base, for a glossy effect which is brought out 
by brush work and paint ridges. Moore is exhib- 
iting recent paintings and drawings, many in 
which he has used dancers as subjects. Dancer 
Sylvia Emery will perform at the opening, Oct 
15, 5-8 p.m 


SANDRA WILSON GALLERIES, 1660 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9:30-5; Sat., 10-2. 893-6900. 
*All-Gallery Show. Oct. 26-Nov. 11. 

Grand opening of the gallery's new location tea- 
tures paintings, sculpture and graphics by 30 of 
the gallery's regular artists. New works by Doug- 
las Atwill, Michelle Brower, Kenneth Bunn, Ron 
Chapel, Leonard -Chmiel, Chen Chi, Kang Cho, 
Walter Cooper, Mark Daily, Harry Jackson, Buf- 
talo Kaplinski, Gay Patterson and William 
Sharer 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market. 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 10-5:30: Sat., 11-5. 534-5659. 
*Echo Series. Oct. 26-Nov. 24. 

Sculpture, constructions and drawings by 
Charles Parson, a local artist. Parson is also pro- 
ducing a theater piece at the Changing Scene 
Theater Nov. 3-5 in conjunction with this exhibit 
(see theater listings). 


TWO PLUS GALLERY, Market Street Mall, 1329 
18th St., Denver. Wed.-Sat., 11-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 893-9020. 

*Sandy Kinnee. Thru Nov. 11. 

Tori Ayers has acquired the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the Jasper Gallery, whose owners 
have moved to New York. The grand-opening ex- 
hibit of the Two Plus Gallery features works on 
handmade paper and prints by Kinnee, a Colo- 
rado Springs artist. Kinnee’s paper works are 
very colorful, the designs irregular with ground- 
glass beads incorporated in the pieces. 


WILD ROSE STUDIO, 1331 18th St., Denver. 
Mon.-Fri., 9-5; Sat., noon-5. 623-4366. 
Photographs by Ray Whiting. Thru Nov. 12. 
Whiting, a native of Denver and photography in- 
Structor at the Community College of Denver, 
has exhibited his work throughout the United 
States and Europe. He works with an 11x14 view 
camera, which, though cumbersome, provides, 
in Whiting’s words, “The delightful embroidery of 
rich detail and the sheer scale of the image.” 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARTISANS’ CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon.-Sat., 10:30-5:30. 333-1201. 

Functional Pottery by Jim Lorio. Thru Nov. 3. 
Lorio is a Boulder potter who makes functional 
items such as pitchers, plates, bowls and plat- 
ters, each piece bearing what has been called 
“subtle brush work.” 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun., noon-4:30. 443-2122 

Portrait of the Woman as a Young Artist. Thru 
Oct. 27. 

Works by 31 professional women artists from the 
Boulder/Denver area. Each artist is contributing 
two works to the show, an early piece and a 
recent work, the purpose being to “present a 
correlation between the work done by the young 
woman artist with the work done in her ar- 
tistically mature years.” The show includes 
drawings, paintings, mixed media works, 
handworks and examples of other forms 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun., 1-5; Wed., 
7-9. 665-6500. 

*Les Krims. Thru Oct. 31. 

Krims’ works have elicited strong reactions from 
viewers. His “half comic, half scatological” pic- 
tures of nudes so disturbed a spectator at the 
Memphis Academy of Arts in 1975 that the irate 
viewer kidnapped the son of an academy in- 
Structor at gunpoint and ordered that the photos 
be removed as ransom. Some of Krims’ works 
are included in the permanent collections of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City and the 
Library of Congress. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat., 10-9; Sun., 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881. 

End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January. 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 

*Southwest Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. Thru 
January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced by various groups 
living in the Southwest. 

eContemporary Crafts. Thru Nov. 12. 

This exhibition is comprised of works by winners 
of the 1977 Western States Arts Foundation Fel- 
lowships in crafts. Works in fiber, metal and clay 
are exhibited by artists from 10 Western states. 
əRico Lebrun. Thru Oct. 29. 

Expressionistic and somewhat surrealistic paint- 
ings. Lebrun, who died in 1964, has works in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Denver Art 
Museum, among others. 

*Ancient Roots/New Visions. Thru Nov. 26. 

A comprehensive national exhibition of His- 
panic art, with works by Chicano, Latino, 
Mexican-American and Puerto Rican artists. The 
show includes contemporary painting, sculp- 
ture, photography and poster art organized in 


four categories: pre-Columbia roots and rituals; 
santo, retablo and folk art; art of the barrioand 
political art, and inner vision, avant-garde and in- 
ternational. The posters and photography are on 
view at Armstrong Hall, Colorado College. 


COLORADO STATE UNIV., Clara Hatton Gal- 
lery, Visual Arts Bldg., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri., 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. & 8-10 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m. & 
8-10 p.m. 1-491-6774. 

Cross Section. Thru Nov. 17. 

Show organized by Jean Roller of the Boulder 
Arts Center in an attempt to “represent a true 
cross section of work being done in Boulder.” 
The exhibit contains work by some members of 
the Univ. of Colorado art faculty, some repre- 
sentative pieces of feminist art, and a variety of 
works by established as well as lesser-known ar- 
tists and craftspeople. Jewelry, paintings, bask- 
ets, prints, sculpture and hand-blown glass- 
works are featured. 


COLORADO WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview 
Blvd. & Olive St., Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 
394-6012. 

*Women’s Invitational Ceramic Show. Thru Nov. 
5, 

This show includes the works of Nan McKinnell, 
Janet- Lever, Mary Jo Keller, Nancy d'Estang, 
Sally Chapman, Diane Kuligowski, Georgia Sar- 
toris and Nancy Metcalf. 


GETTING A HANDLE 


Teapot by Nancy d’Estang is in- 
cluded in the Women’s Invitational 
Ceramic Show at Colorado 
Women’s College through Nov. 5. 





DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Wed., 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793. 

Olid Masters from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Thru October 

The current long-term loans include a Rem- 
brandt, “Portrait of an Old Man”; a Lorenzo 
Lotto, ‘Madonna and Child with a Donor and His 
Wife,” and works by Vander Weyden, Mag- 
nesco, Gentile da Fabriano and some Greek and 
Roman sculpture 

*Noguchi's Imaginary Landscapes. Thru Dec. 3 
This exhibition includes numerous works by the 
prolific Japanese-American sculptor Isamu No- 
guchi, some pieces from as far back as 1933. The 
show consists of sculptures in stone. wood and 
bronze, theater sets designed for Martha 
Graham, George Balanchine and Marce Cun- 
ningham, and models of some of his gardens, 
plazas, playgrounds, monuments and fountains. 
Noguchi, who considers himself a traditional 
sculptor who makes contemporary images, has 
won acclaim with his public sculpture, but is 
equally adept at furniture design and costume- 
making. 

McKenney and Hall Lithographs. Thru Dec. 3. 
Twenty-five lithographs of Indians from a port- 
folio compiled in 1836 by Thomas L. McKenney 
and James Hall. The two men commissioned ar- 
tists such as Charles Bird King, James O. Lewis 
and John Stanley Mix to paint important individ- 
uals in various Indian tribes. The original folio, 
“The Indian Tribes of North America,” con- 
tained hand-colored lithographs (copied from oil 
paintings) and narrative descriptions of each 
tribe. Included in the portraits are Pocahontas, 
Cornplanter and Sequoyah. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS & CONFERENCE 
CENTER, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat., 9- 
5. 1-543-0130. 

*David Dieteman. Thru Oct. 27. 

Dieteman, head of the painting department at 
Colorado State Univ. in Fort Collins, will show 
recent acrylic works. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & Broadway, 
Boulder. 492-6504. 

Photography: Three Approaches. Thru Oct. 27. 
A variety of black-and-white and color photo- 
graphs by Linda Connor, Jack Fulton and Henry 
Wessel Jr. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
CU Museum, Boulder. 

ePrints, Drawings and Publications 1968-78 by 
Robert Barry. Thru Nov. 11. 

Barry is a conceptual artist from New York who 
incorporates word images and even intangible 
substances in his works. This exhibit includes 
new prints which have never been shown pub- 
licly. The show is the artist's first exposure in the 
region, 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


EXHIBITS by Singapore artist Ong Boon Kong at 
three Denver locations: Columbia Savings and 
Loan, Mississippi & Havana (thru Oct. 27); Zang 
Mansion, 709 Clarkson St. (thru Nov. 3), and 
Sakura Square Gallery, 19th & Lawrence sts. 
(thru Nov. 4). Kong practices the traditional art 
of Chinese brush painting. His canvases are spe- 
cially made rice paper, his brushes of wolf fur, 
horse hair or lamb’s wool, and the color pig- 
ments are from minerals especially mixed for the 
art. The tradition dictates that once an artist has 
begun a painting, he does not stop until it is 
completed. Hours: Columbia Savings & Loan, 
Mon.-Fri., 9-5; Sat., 9-noon; Sakura Square, 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6; Zang Mansion, Mon.-Fri., 10-4. 
892-9742; 744-3875. 


EXHIBIT of watercolor paintings by Phillip 
Steele is featured at Dayton Memorial Library on 
the campus of Regis College, W. 50th Ave. & 
Lowell Bivd., Denver. The show, which is free 
and open to the public, will run from Oct. 15-27. 
Hours are 9 a.m.-11 p.m. Mon.-Thur., 9-5 Fri. and 
1-5 Sat. & Sun. 433-8471. 


EXHIBIT of drawings and paintings by Denver 
artist David Kammerzell in conjunction with the 
Rivertree Theater production of Arthur Miller's A 
View from the Bridge. The show, entitled, “The 
War Boys,” is in the theater lobby, 1629 Platte 
St., Denver, and can be viewed by appointment 
during the day or at intermission of one of the 
performances (see theater listings). 433-9216. 


EXHIBIT entitled “Festival Santa Fe,” a collection 
of 65 works by New Mexico artists, is on display 
through Oct. 26 at the United Bank of Denver, 
1700 Broadway, Denver. The show, which con- 
tains contemporary and fine art, crafts and 
sculpture, Indian arts and crafts, photography 
and early Hispanic crafts, represents artists who 
participated in the Second Annual Santa Fe Fes- 
tival of the Arts earlier this month. A highlight of 
the show is a collection of 20 posters by Geor- 
gia O'Keefe, Fritz Scholder and Ford Ruthling. 
Hours are 8 a.m.-6 p.m. daily. 861-8811. 


EXHIBIT of art works from the office collections 
of 17 business firms in Colorado Springs, Den- 
ver and Boulder. The show, entitled “The Cor- 
porate Medici,” is on display during business 
hours on the first two floors of Colorado Fed- 
eral, 821 17th St., Denver, through Oct. 20. The 
exhibit contains 100 pieces and includes an- 
tiques, Oriental screens and bronzes, modern 
cowboy work, contemporary Navajo craft and 
19th century English watercolors. 832-9767. 


EXHIBIT of art works, featuring paintings by ac- 
tress Elke Sommer, at First of Denver Plaza. 17th 
& California sts., Denver. The show, which runs 
through Oct. 27, includes bronze sculptures, 
carvings and paintings in oils, watercolors and 
pastels. Many of Sommers’ oils and serigraphs 
depict scenes of her native Bavaria. Hours are 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. daily except Sunday. Free admis- 
sion. 893-2211, ext. 2362. 


SHOW juried by Diane Vanderlip, curator of con- 
temporary art at the Denver Art Museum, and 
Richard Kimball of the American Crafts Council. 
The judges selected 73 of 680 entries submitted 
for the 17th annual show of the Jefferson Uni- 
tarian Church. Included in the exhibit are pho- 
tographs, paintings, graphics, sculptures and 
crafts. The church, 14350 W. 32nd Ave. in 
Golden, is open Tue.-Sun., noon-6 p.m. Show 
runs through Oct. 29. 777-0644 


TOUR, entitied “Ancient Cities of the Mayan: An 
Arts Tour of Guatemala and Yucatan.” spon- 
sored by the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 2. The trip, which features lectures 
on Mayan civilization and the Spanish colonial 
era, will be led by Will Roth, curator of the Taylor 
Museum. Participants will visit the Yucatan ruins 
of Chichen Itza, Palenque, Uxmal and Tulum: the 
Spanish colonial ruins of Antigua in Guatemala, 
and the Maya ruins of Copan in Honduras. The 
tour is limited to 28 persons; it includes a bilin- 
gual escort. Rocky Mountain Motorists (AAA 
Travel Agency) is handling arrangements. Cost 
for the 18-day tour is $1685. Contact John 
Winter at the arts center, 1-634-5581, or one of 
the AAA Travel Agencies in Wheat Ridge, Colo- 
rado Springs or Denver. 


EXHIBIT entitled “Portraits of American Indian 
Women,” a collection of photographs by Ed- 
ward Curtis, is on display at the Women's Bank 
of Denver, 724 17th St. The exhibit includes 50 
Original photographs and photogravure plates, 
and was organized by the Neal Smith Gallery. 
Showing thru Nov. 15 during business hours. 
825-4150. 


DOCUMENTARY on the “Pompeii AD 79” ex- 
hibit, now touring the country. The exhibit in- 
cludes more than 30 rare objects recovered rrom 
the buried treasure of Pompeii. Actor Alexander 
Scourby narrates the PBS documentary, which 
examines the Pompeii sculpture, mosaics and 
fescoes as well as tools of iron and bronze and 
cooking vessels. Thur., 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV. 
Ch. 6. 


SHOW entitled “L'Assemblage,” presented by 
nine women artists at the Republic National 
Bank, Hampden & Elati, Englewood. Sat. & Sun., 
Oct. 28-29. The group exhibit includes paint- 
ings, drawings, sculpture, pottery, weaving, 
Stitchery, basketry, photography and jewelry. 
Hours are 8-10 p.m. Sat. and 11-5 Sun. Artists 
represented are Dede Downing, Nancy Goes, 
Nancy Kepner, Natalie Morris, Dorothy Talbott, 
Karen White, Rita Zimmerman, Robbie Smith 
and Nicole Paulson. 377-1043. 
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Noguchi: 
the artist 
as poet 





By KATHARINE CHAFEE 


HE EXHIBIT currently at the 
Denver Art Museum, “No- 
guchi’s Imaginary Landscapes/’ 

was organized by Martin Fried- 
man of the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis and is the first major 
Noguchi show to circulate in the 
United States since the retrospec- 
tive at the Whitney Museum in 
1968. (There was a Tokyo retro- 
spective in 1973). The show is 
large and takes up both the major 
first floor galleries at the Denver 
museum. As an introduction to 
Noguchi, the show is quite ade- 
quate, especially considering there 
are no major Noguchi pieces in the 
Rocky Mountain West. 

This exhibit relates to a certain 
attitude in 20th-century art that 
has been voiced in other shows at 
the Denver museum in the last 
two years. While Jean Arp, Al- 
berto Giacometti, Vance Kirkland 
and Noguchi are very different ar- 
tists, the exhibitions of work by 
each of them have presented a 
view of art related more to the 
legacy of surrealism than the con- 
crete and formal concerns that 
have preoccupied so many artists 
of this century. 

The aim of the Surrealists was 
clarified in Andre Breton’s cata- 
lytic statement made in 1924. Said 
Breton, “I believe in the future res- 
olution of these two states, so con- 
tradictory in appearance—dream 
and reality—into a kind of abso- 
lute reality, of surreality, if one may 
call it so” Breton was one of the 
most verbose and adamant of the 
‘manifesto writers for the move- 
ment. (Someone once said, “No one 
but the French should be per- 
mitted to make revolutions; only 
they know how to compose the 
necessary manifestos” 

When Surrealism hardened into 
a style, many artists moved on. 
However, its influence on certain 
tendencies in modern art is still 
profound. In very simple terms, it 
has provided artists with an alter- 
native to the concerns with form 
and object that were derived di- 
rectly from Cezanne. 


Noguchi’s survival as a fecund 
and often surprising artist who has 
a great deal to say in the 1970s is 
probably due to elements of genius 
and temperament that resist analy- 
sis. Why is he great? What is the 
cutting edge that makes him bet- 
ter than so many other artists who 
work with similar forms? The fact 
that he is a popular artist adds to 
the puzzle, considering that con- 
temporary art seemingly has made 
a cult out of worshipping the diffi- 
cult and the arcane. 

Noguchi’s popularity and some 
of his genius seem to come from 
the fact that his art emanates from 
and is perceived on a sensate level. 
He skirts the obvious and presents 
us with forms that are familiar yet 
unique, In an interview with critic 


Katherine Kuh he defined his art 





with these words: “What Brancusi 
does with a bird or the Japanese do 
with a garden is to take the es- 
sence of nature and distill it, just as 
a poet does. And that’s what I’m in- 
terested in: the poetic translation” 
This idea of art as translation 
seems closer to the Aristotelian 
concept of art as imitation rather 
than the Platonic notion of ideal 
forms. But Noguchi’s art also de- 
rives from Oriental thought. No- 
guchi was born in the quintessen- 
tial American city, Los Angeles. 
The son of a Japanese father and 
an American mother, he lived in 
Japan from the age of 2 until he 
entered high school. He returned 
to the United States at that time to 
attend school in Indiana, went to 
New York and eventually to Paris 
where he studied with Brancusi. 
Travel and a sense of place have 
always been important to No- 
guchi, perhaps because he always 
has felt split between the two 
countries of his youth, never en- 
tirely a part of one place. He has 
traveled to see the archaic forms 
and spaces that interest him. “I 
went to the caves of Lascaux; he 
said, “to Egypt and all the places 
that people used to believe in as 





Model for “Sculpture to be seen from 


Mars,” 1947. The nose would be a 
mile high. 





the congealments or cruxes of 
meaning within each culture?” 

His art makes strong reference 
to these archaic forms and partic- 
ularly to the sense of immanence 
and mystery. In formal terms, his 
work has always seemed to relate 
more to the Japanese idea of art as 
being reductive rather than the 
Western interest in detail. 

His sense of space, however, is 
quite American, a tribute to the 
vastness of the land. When No- 
guchi makes something big, its 
scale is quite calculated. There is a 
rightness about the sizes of ob- 
jects in relation to each other and 
to the human form. The logic of it 
all perhaps can be demonstrated 
best by his unrealized project, 
“Sculpture to be seen from Mars” 
The nose of this inscrutable face 
would be one-mile high to fulfill 
the artist’s intention. The project 
may seem fanciful, but there is 
nothing capricious about the scale. 

Scale for Noguchi includes 
weight. He has compared his sense 
of the weight of objects to the Jap- 
anese tea ceremony, where a small 
cloth must be handled as if it were 
very heavy. It is a sense of the rel- 
ative value of things, light as heavy 
and heavy as weightless. 

Because Noguchi is known pri- 
marily as a sculptor and designer, 
his use of color is somewhat sur- 
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“Red Cube,” 1968, at the Marine Midland Bank Building in New York—an 


prising. Unfortunately, the cur- 
rent exhibition does not include 


‘many examples, but two are par- 


ticularly noteworthy and illustra- 
tive. The sculpture “Double Red 
Mountain” is carved out of some 
extraordinary red travertine mar- 
ble. The color is so unusual one 
senses that the form was derived 
from the material and the color, 
not brought to it. 

Another impressive example of 
the rightness of Noguchi’s color is 
“Red Cube” made for the Marine 
Midland Bank Building in New 
York. Not quite as obvious, but 
every bit as compelling, is the 
sculptor’s use of white as color in 
the sculpture garden of the Bein- 
ecke Rare Book Library at Yale. 

Both the “Red Cube” and the 
Yale sculpture garden were proj- 
ects. in which Noguchi worked 
closely with architect Gordon Bun- 
shaft of Skidmore Owings and 
Merrill. The -two have collabo- 
rated several times, and the com- 
bination of sculpture and architec- 
ture is felicitous. Bunshaft, who 
has a deserved reputation for being 
direct and occasionally tactless, de- 
scribed the genesis of the “Red 
Cube” in an interview published in 
the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in 1976: “. |] 
said, God, maybe we ought to have 
some bright abstract metal forms. 
So he [Noguchi] went away and 
came back with little cut-out metal 
things and plunked them around, 
about five or six bright red ones. 
But they were all [supposed to be] 
10 or 12 feet high and looked like 
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excellent example of Noguchi’s extraordinary sense of scale. 


nothing. He had one little cube and 


put it on edge. I turned to one of 
our people and said, ‘Make that 
cube 16 by 16 feet! It looked mar- 
velous in scale” 

Bunshaft recalled that the ear- 
lier collaboration at Yale gave the 
sculptor more freedom. “We didn’t 
talk about what it should be?’ said 
Bunshaft, “but had he come up 
with something lousy, I would have 
told him so” 

Because so much of what the ar- 
tist does is tied to concerns for 
scale and place, the show at the art 
museum suffers somewhat be- 
cause it must rely heavily upon 
photographs and models of large- 
scale structures. The theater sets 
seem particularly inanimate, since 
they require the actual perfor- 
mance for their potential to be 
realized. 

The examples of sculpture in the 
exhibit are not the finest examples 
of Noguchi’s work, though they do 
give a sense of his range of con- 
cerns. 

The title of the exhibit may be 
seen in two lights. One is that No- 
guchi’s work comes from the fer- 
tile province of his imagination, 
but it may also mean that the 
viewer must bring his/her imagi- 
nation to the exhibit to grasp it 
tully. I here are traces in this show 
of the awesome power of the ar- 
tist, and ample evidence of his pro- 
lific output, but a photograph can 
never convey the extraordinary ex- 
perience of the Beinecke sculpture 
garden or the 12 fountains at 


Osaka. 
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Spy-We’ve Moved— 
Please Visit Us 
at Our New Location— 
We Look Forward 
to Seeing You! 


AANDRA WILSON CALEDES 


1660 Market. Denver 
Hours: 9:30-5. M-F. 10-2 Sat. 


893-6900 
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THEATER 








CURRENT 





AMERICAN BUFFALO by David Mamet. The- 
ater Under Glass, 1320 17th Ave., Denver. Perf. 
Thur -Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Mamet's 
intense portrait of three losers in a Chicago junk 
shop won the 1976 Obie award and the 1977 
Drama Critics Circle Award. It is a difficult play, 
and is given an intelligent, engrossing produc- 
tion by director Margaret Mancinelli and her fine 


cast. Tickets: Thur. & Sun., $3.50; Fri., $4.50; 
Sat., $5. Six-play subscription, $17-$50 
831-8139 


Final performances, Thur.-Sat., Oct. 26-28 


THE APPLE TREE, musical by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Gabriel's Dinner-Theater, Hol- 
iday Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver. Perf 


Tue.-Sun., 8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner 
from 7). An anthology of three musical one-acts 
about romantic complications based on stories 


by Mark Twain, Frank Stockton and Jules Feif- 
fer. The Twain piece, The Diary of Adam and 
Eve, has problems, but the production as a 
whole is stylishly performed by a cast of excel- 
lent singers. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $12.78 
Fri.-Sat., $13.85. 757-7731 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 3 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musical by Joseph 
Stein, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Country 
Dinner Playhouse, S. Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe 
Road (6875 S. Clinton Road), Denver. Perf. Tue.- 
Sun., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45); Sat. & Sun 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 


(dinner package only). 771-1410 
Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 
CABARET, musical by Fred Ebb and John 


Kander; book by Joe Masteroff; based on the 
Berlin Stories by Christopher Isherwood. 
Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, 
Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30); Sun., 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:30). A grim 
portrait of Berlin just prior to the Nazi takeover 
as mirrored by the gay decadence of the Kit Kat 
Klub. Dinner-show tickets: Sun. & Tue.-Thur., 
$11:56; Fri., $13.63; Sat., $14.82. Reservations 
necessary 449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 19 


DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapted by E. 
Burns Ellison, based on the play by James 
Robinson Planche. Heritage Square Opera 


House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. 
(dinner from 5:30); Sun., 8 p.m. (dinner from 5); 
Sun. mat., 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did you hear 
the one about the stand-up comic from Transyl- 
vania? Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $11.50 & 
$12.50: Fri.-Sat., $12.50 & $13.50; mat. Sun., 
$925 & $10.25 ($1 off for senior citizens) 
279-7881 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 26 


NEARLY EXTINCT 


This week is the last opportunity to 
see David Mamet's difficult play, 
American Buffalo, at Theater Under 
Glass. Mamet's tough, no-nonsense 
style of writing and his talent for 
recreating idiomatic American 
speech have made him one of the 
top playwrights in the country. Two 
of the plain-speaking characters in 
the TUG production are the even- 
tempered Don, played by Phil Wood 
(right), and his high-strung cohort 
Teach, played by Tony Manicelli. 
Final performance is Saturday Oct. 
28. See listings for details. 


KAMICOSMIC IDDIODDESSEY, one-man show 
by Steve Harvey. Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 
17th Ave., Denver. Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Portrait of 
the psychotic as a young man. Tickets $4. 
831-1299. 

Final performances, Fri.-Sat., Oct. 28-29 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC by Edmond Rostand. 
Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince, Boulder. Perf. 
Fri.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Heroic com- 
edy about the wit with the nose who longs for 
the love of a lady. Set in 17th century Paris. Tick- 
ets $3.50 (students $2.50, senior citizens $2, 
Thur. & Sun.); group rates available. 443-7510. 

Final performances, Fri.-Sun., Oct. 26-29 





TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Martin Charnin. Book by Peter Stone. Gabriel's 
Dinner-Theater, Holliday Inn 1475 S Colorado 
Bivd Denver. Perf. Tues.-Sun., 8:30 p.m. 
(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7). Tickets: Tues.- 
Thurs. & Sun., $12.78; Fri.-Sat., $13.85. 757-7731 

Opens Nov. 7 for an open-end run 


JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS, English lyrics and conception by 
Eric Blau and Mort Shuman; music by Jacques 
Brel. Bo-Ban's Cabaret of Bonfils Theater, Col- 
fax Ave. & Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat. 
8 p.m., Sun. 7 p.m. Spirited musical based on the 
prolific French songwriter's lyrics and commen- 
tary. Tickets: Fri. & Sat. $450, Thur. & Sun 
$4.25. 322-7725 

Opening Nov. 7 for an open-end run 


SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM, music and lyrics 
by Stephen Sondheim, music by Leonard Bern- 
stein, Richard Rodgers, Mary Rogers and Jule 
Styne. Starring Hermione Gingold. Best of 
Broadway series. Perf. at the Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m., 
Sat. & Sun. mats. at 2. Tunes spanning Sond- 
heim’s career, from West Side Story through the 
film The Seven Percent Solution, plus a little 
help from his friends. Tickets: eve. $6-$12, mat 
$6-$10. Tickets available at all Denver Dry Goods 
stores and other Center Attractions outlets. 
573-7151. 

Nov. 7-12 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





LOOSE MOTHER GOOSE, CHAPT. TWO, mu- 
sical revue based on nursery rhymes. Story- 
teller's Theater in the Children’s Museum, 936 
Bannock St., Denver. Perf. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Tick- 
ets: children 50¢, adults 75¢. 572-8156. 

Sats. thru December 


FRANKENSTEIN, adapted from the novel by 
Mary Shelley. Theater Under Glass, 1320 17th 
Ave., Denver. Perf. Mon. & Fri. 10 a.m., Tue. & 
Thur. 10 & 11:30 a.m., Sat. 1 p.m. Tickets $1. 
831-8139 

Mon.-Tue., Thur.-Sat. for an open-end run 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF MAIDE 
MARIAN by Steve and Kathy Hotchner. Theater 
Threshold perf. at the Arvada Center, 6901 
Wadsworth Blivd., Arvada. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m., Sat. 
11 am. & 1 p.m. Feminist treatment of the tales 
of Robin Hood. Tickets $1. 452-8050 

Mon.-Sat. thru Nov. 11 


WIND IN THE WILLOWS by Kenneth Graham, 
adapted for stage by Annabel Clark. Children’s 
Theater of the Univ. of Denver. Perf. in Theater 
Annex Il on the DU campus, S. University Blvd 
& Warren Ave., Denver. Sat. 10:30 am, 1 & 3 
p.m., Sun. 1 & 3 p.m. Starring the infamous Mr. 
Toad of Toad Hall. Tickets $1.50. 753-2518. 
Final performances, Sat.-Sun., Oct. 28-29 








LECTURES 





WHY NATIONS GO TO WAR, presented by John 
G. Stoessinger, former acting director of the di- 
vision of political affairs of the United Nations. 
Foothills Art Center, 809 15th St., Golden. Wed., 
8 p.m. Stoessinger is guest professor this year at 
the Colorado School of Mines. Tickets $2.50 
(proceeds go to the art center). Reservations re- 
quested. 279-3922. 


Oct. 25 


PROJECT OCEAN SEARCH, presented by Jean- 
Michel Cousteau, oceanologist and marine ar- 
chitect. Phipps Auditorium at the Denver Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Montview & Colorado 
blvds., Denver. Thur., 6 & 8:30 p.m. Jean-Michel 
is the elder son of Jacques Cousteau. Tickets $7 


THE CLUB by Eve Merriam. Bo-Ban's Cabaret of 
Bonfils Theater, Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 7 pm. A 
musical revue set in a men’s social club around 
1910 in which sexist men sing sexist songs and 
tell sexist jokes. The material is all authentic of 
the period; the parts are all played by women. A 


(museum members, $5). 575-2987. 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


HARVEY by Mary Chase. Old Town Dinner Play- 
house, 3020 W. Colorado Ave., Colorado 
Springs. Perf. Wed.-Sat., 7:45 p.m. (dinner from 


Oct. 26 


SEMINAR presented by Jean-Michel Cousteau 
on the vital relationship between man and the 
ocean. West Auditorium at the Denver Museum 
of Natural History, Montview & Colorado bivds., 


potentially savage satire of male chauvinism is 
rendered less biting and more charming in an 
otherwise well-executed production. Tickets: Fri 
& Sat., $4.50; Thur. & Sun , $4.25. Four-play sub- 
scription, $12.70 & $13.90. 322-7725. 
Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Perf. 
Wed.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filled drama 
of a Brooklyn longshoresman who is driven to 
destruction by a combination of guilt and desire 
Tickets: Wed., $3.50; Thur., $4; Fri., $4.50; Sat., 
$5. 433-9216. 

Wed.-Sat. for an open-end run 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Director Ed Baieriein has taken an unorthodox 
approach to Williams’ classic sentimental mem- 
ory play. The failure of the production is nota 
result of this unorthodoxy, but of the inconsis- 
tency of the concept and performances. Baier- 
lein’s performance as Tom and Ginger Valone’s 
beautiful Amanda are well worth seeing, how- 
ever. Tickets: Fri. $4.75, Sat. $5.75, Sun. $3.75. 
572-0944 

Fri.-Sun. thru Nov. 5 


DRACULA, adapted from the novel by Bram 
Stoker. Dicken’s Opera House, 308 Main, Long- 
mont. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 


6:30). Special Halloween show. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11. Reservations are necessary. 
1-772-8474. 


Fri.-Sat. thru Nov. 4 


AN ALMOST PERFECT PERSON by Judith 
Ross. Staniey-Sheraton Hotel, 333 Wonder View 
Ave., Estes Park. Perf. Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:30). This production of a woman politi- 
cian’s unsuccessful bid for office includes sev- 
eral members of the Stanley summer cast and is 
directed by Fredye Jo Schattinger. Dinner-show 
tickets $15 plus tax; show only $5. Reservations 
suggested. 573-9699 (Denver); 1-586-3371 (Estes 
Park). 

Fri.-Sat. thru Dec. 16 


PETER PAN, musical fairy tale by J.M. Barrie. 
Univ. of Colorado production by the College of 
Music and the Theater-Dance Dept. Perf. on the 
main stage at the University Theater on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Perf. Thur., Oct. 26 & Fri.- 
Sun., 8 p.m.; mat. Oct. 22 & 28 at 2. Wendy, 
Michael and John, Tinker Belle, Capt. Hook and 
the lad who never grows up. Tickets $4 (CU stu- 
dents & senior citizens $3). Group discounts 
ilable. 492-8181. 
wii Final performances, Fri.-Sun., Oct. 26-29 


6); Sun., 1:15 p.m. (lunch from noon. Chase, a 
Denver playwright, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1945 
for this comedy about a lanky, prophetic rabbit 
and the man who believes in him. Dinner-show 
package $8.95-$10.95. 1-473-3244. ° 

Wed.-Sun., Oct. 25-Nov. 19 


THE BROWNSVILLE RAID by Charles Fuller. 
Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Perf. first week: Wed. 8:30 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
8 p.m., Sun. 7 p.m.; then Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Exam- 
ination of the mysterious “raid” in Brownsville, 
Tex., on a hot summer's night in 1906 that re- 
sulted in the death of a white man, the wound- 
ing of another and dishonorable discharges for 
166 black infantrymen. Tickets: opening night 
$4.50, other nights $4.25. 322-7725. 

Nov. 1, 3-5, 9-11, 16-18 


FUTURE 


TOBACCO ROAD by Erskine Caldwell. Theater 
dept. of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. Perf. at 
Frasier Theater, 9th Ave. & 17th St., on the UNC 
campus in Greeley. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Comedy of 
degradation in a lil’ ol’ Southern shanty town. 
Tickets $2.75 (UNC students free). 1-351-2200. 

Only performances, Thur.-Sat., Nov. 2-4 


JIM TURNER, musical sawyer. Music-Theater 
presented by the Touchstone Theater, 1035 E. 
17th Ave., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 
p.m. The well-known classical sawyer also plays 
crystal goblets and huge John Deere wrenches 
(“wrench harps’). The Touchstone is involved in 
helping Turner prepare a show for the Smithso- 
nian Institution. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Opens Nov. 3 for an open-end run 


ECHO SERIES, a performance piece by Charles 
Parson. Repertory Theater-Dance Co. of the 
Changing Scene. Chor. by Wendy Stokes, Max- 
ine Munt and Everlyn Kermiet; music by Joe Ka- 
sinskas. Perf. at the Changing Scene Theater, 
15272 Champa St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Sun. 7:30 p.m. Dramatic work with some speak- 
ing but no script, a combination of dance, video, 
music in a “sculptured environment.” Parson, a 
sculptor, conceived the work in an effort to ex- 
plore the relationships among these media. Pro- 
gram ccincides with Parson's exhibit at Sebas- 
tian-Moore art gallery. Tickets $3 (students $2). 
893-5775. 

Only performances, Fri.-Sun., Nov. 3-5 


CHARLEY’S AUNT by Brandon Thomas. The- 
ater Threshold at the Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Blvd., Arvada. Perf. 8 p.m. An Oxford stu- 
dent masquerades as a maiden aunt, but the joke 
gets well out of hand. Tickets $4. 422-8052. 
Nov. 3-5, 10-11, 16-18 


Denver. Fri., 10 a.m. Tickets $5 (museum mem- 
bers, $3). 575-2987. 


Oct. 27 


FILM presented by Dennis Holt, “Okefenokee— 
Land of Trembling Earth.” Phipps Auditorium at 
the Denver Museum of Natural History, Mont- 
view & Colorado blivds., Denver. Fri., 7:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 575-2987. 


Oct. 27 


FOCUS ON LATIN AMERICA, teach-in pre- 
sented by the Latin America Interest Group. 
Muenzinger Auditorium on the Univ. of Colo- 
rado campus in Boulder. Fri., 3:30-10 p.m. Pro- 
gram will include lectures and discussions on 
Latin American regimes, performance of folk 
music and the film Battle of Chile. Admission 
$1.50. 444-3947. 


Oct. 27 


POETRY READING, presented by Leonard Bird, 
Richard Fleck and Joan Stone. Foothills Art Cen- 
ter, 809 15th St., Golden. Sat., 7:30 p.m. Tickets 
$2. 279-3922. 


Oct. 28 


POETRIES OF THE GOLDEN AGE, presented 
by one of seven area China scholars. Series en- 
titled “The Second Opening of China,” spon- 
sored by the Boulder Public Library and the 
Colorado Humanities Program. Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 
p.m. Program consists of slides, discussion and 
traditional Chinese music. Lectures on Chinese 
cultural history every Monday through Dec. 11. 
Free admission. 441-3100. 


Oct. 30 


FREEDOM IN SIGHT, video “docu-drama” by 
Keith Glover, maximum security prisoner at the 
Colorado State Penitentiary. First Baptist 
Church, E. 14th Ave. & Grant St., Denver. Wed., 
7:30 p.m. Portrayal of prison life, a film dealing 
particularly with the lot of maximum security 
prisoners. Discussion to follow. Free admission. 

Nov. 1 


FREE CLIMB: The Northwest Face of Half Dome, 
film presented by Robert Godfrey. Phipps Audi- 
torium at the Denver Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Montview & Colorado blvds., Denver. Thur., 
7:30 p.m. The film, narrated by Robert Redford, 
documents the attempt of two Boulder climbers 
to scale the 2,000-foot vertical face of Half Dome 
in Yosemite Valley, Calif. The ascent is a “free 
climb” in which ropes and equipment are used 
only for safety purposes. Following the docu- 
mentary, Godfrey will show color slides to ex- 
plain how the film was made. Tickets $3 (stu- 
dents with ID, $2.50). 449-1320. 

Nov. 2 


HANG ON 


Cameraman Tom Frost and his 
assistant David Breashers toil away 
at filming the documentary, Free 
Climb—The Northwest Face of Half 
Dome. Boulder filmmaker Robert 
Godfrey recorded the efforts of 
fellow climbers Jim Erickson and 
Art Higbee in their quest to scale 
one of the most difficult faces in the 
country, 2,200-foot Half Dome in 
Yosemite Valley, California. The 
film, narrated by Robert Redford, is 
being shown at Phipps Auditorium 
on Thursday, November 2. See 
listings for details. 





NATHANIEL BRANDEN, psychologist and 
author, in a lecture entitled “Self-Esteem and 
Seif-Fulfilling Prophecies—How We Create Our 
Own Destiny.” St. Thomas Church, 2201 Dexter 
St., Denver. Fri., 7:30 p.m. Branden, a former 
protégé of Ayn Rand, will present his theories on 
self-concepts and behavior. Free admission. 
377-8640. 


Nov. 3 


PHOTOGRAPHY DEMONSTRATION, pre- 
sented by Ray Jones. Foothills Art Center, 809 
15th St., Golden. Sat., 7:30 p.m. Program is des- 
cribed as three “musical, photographic essays.” 
Tickets $2.50. 279-3922. 


Nov. 4 


CHINA LECTURE, entitled “The Ornamental 
View: The Great Chinese Prose Poems,” pre- 
sented by one of seven area China scholars. 
Series entitled “The Second Opening of China,” 
sponsored by the Boulder Public Library and the 
Colorado Humanities Program. Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 
p.m. Program consists of slides, discussion and 
traditional Chinese music. Lectures on Chinese 
cultural history every Monday through Dec. 11. 
Free admission. 441-3100. 


Nov. 6 
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A strange 
approach to 
Tennessee 


Williams 


“The Glass Menagerie 


By Tennessee Williams 
Directed by Ed Baierlein 
Germinal Stage Denver 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


T HE GLASS MENAGERIE 
holds a warm place in the 
hearts of many theatergoers. 
To know the play is to love it, and 
it is one of Tennessee Williams’ 
most popular works. It is a gentle, 
affectionate look backwards at two 
remarkable women, a mother and 
daughter who bear some resem- 
blance to Williams’ own mother 
and sister. Because the characters 
are so well written and the rela- 
tionships between them so com- 
plex, The. Glass Menagerie lends it- 
self to a variety of interpretations. 
Even in this liberal context the pro- 
duction at Germinal Stage Denver 
follows a highly unorthodox path. 
The concept has not been worked 
out thoroughly, however, and the 
resulting inconsistencies, com- 
bined with one poor performance, 
make for an unsatisfactory pro- 
duction. 

The play is in the memory of its 
narrator, Tom Wingfield (Ed Baier- 
lein). Tom is now a merchant ma- 
rine, roaming the world in search 
of adventure. But he is haunted by 
his mother Amanda (Ginger Va- 
lone) and sister Laura (Esty 
Green). The memory takes place in 
the ‘30s in a St. Louis tenement. 
Tom is miserably employed in a 
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BOOK HOUSE 


Hispano Folk Life of New Mexico 


Lorin Brown’s work, written in the 1930s and now 
published for the first time, is about the northern 
v New Mexico remote village which lay virtually 
© undisturbed for generations. Also included: 
9 Charles L. Briggs and Marta Weigle. 
B 


BOOK HOUS 


WHY ZACH’S? 


Good food & drink with pleasant company 
in the finest Capitol Hill tradition 


Serving continuously from 
11am-midnight Mon.-Sat. 
From 4pm Sunday 


shoe factory, writing poetry and 
longing for escape. Amanda is a 
former Southern belle who mar- 
ried a charming young man who 
eventually deserted her and her 
two children. Her full energy is 
now devoted to seeing that these 
grown children are financially se- 
cure and happy. She continually 
urges Tom and Laura to improve 
themselves, but Laura is her chief 
concern. 

Both Amanda and Eaura are sep- 
arated from reality—Amanda still 
lives in remembered glory as the 
belle of Blue Mountain. Laura’s 
case is more acute. She is slightly 
crippled, painfully shy and takes 
refuge in a world of old phono- 
graph records and little glass ani- 
mals. When Amanda realizes that 
Laura will never survive in the 
business world, marriage becomes 
the only alternative. 

At his mother’s urging, Tom 
brings home a friend from work, 
Laura’s first gentleman caller. The 
meeting is the culmination of a 
lifelong dream for Laura, for Jim 
(Jack Casperson) turns out to be 
the object of her secret affections 
in high school. Jim, a confident, lik- 
able young man, brings Laura out 
of herself, dances with her and 
even kisses her, then embarrass- 
edly tells her that he is engaged to 
be married. Laura is shattered, as is 
Amanda when she learns of the 
situation. The play ends with Tom’s 
narration, explaining his inability 
to escape the memory of his sister. 

è 

The Glass Menagerie is a senti- 
mental play, beautifully and lov- 
ingly written and as fragile as the 
glass animals which are its over- 
riding symbol. It is easy to be 
overly sentimental in producing 
this play, but director Ed Baierlein 
has gone in the opposite direction. 
In his interpretation, Tom’s mem- 
ory is more bitter and cynical. 
Rather than being filtered through 
gauze, this memory is full of sharp 
edges. Tom and Laura are both 
hard. By contrast, Amanda, who is 
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usually portrayed as delicate but 
indomitable, becomes much more 
fragile. The current interpretation 
very nearly exchanges the tradi- 
tional concepts of Laura and 
Amanda. Its an interesting ap- 
proach, but runs contrary to Wil- 
liams’ lines. There has been some 
revision of the script, but a thor- 
ough rewrite would be necessary 
to make the play conform to Baier- 
lein’s approach. 

This production might have been 
more successful with a better ac- 
tress in the role of Laura. Al- 
though the play belongs to 
Amanda, the action revolves 
around Laura, making her perfor- 
mance crucial. Unfortunately, Esty 
Green does not have a clear un- 
derstanding of her character, and 
her performance is inconsistent 
and forced. This Laura is not the 
gentle recluse Williams has cre- 
ated. Our sense of her fragility 
comes from the impression that 
she is perilously close to insanity. 
But even this curious interpreta- 
tion is ineptly performed. A few 
outward expressions of Laura’s im- 
balanced psyche have been added 
to the script: a sudden, unmoti- 
vated slap; a silent scream over the 
broken glass unicorn; a scream- 
moan after Tom and Amanda's 
argument all seem to be deliber- 
ated upon and then performed. 

The scene between Laura and 
the Gentleman Caller is particu- 
larly disappointing. In the play, 
Jim’s kiss is a rebirth for Laura, one 
of the loveliest moments in theat- 
rical history. In the Germinal Stage 
production, Laura responds to the 
kiss with a hollow, fiendish laugh, 
destroying all the tenderness in the 
scene. The dialogue between Laura 
and Jim is equally bizarre. Direc- 
tor Baierlein is obviously respon- 
sible for much of this peculiarity, 
but a better Laura might have 
made it less offensive. 

Jack Casperson’s Gentleman 
Caller is the closest to Williams’ 
description: “a nice, ordinary young 
man” Casperson appears to be a 


WHERE WE'VE BEEN- 





capable actor, and he works well in 
his scenes with Tom and Amanda. 
He was less satisfactory in his piv- 
otal scene with Laura, but this fail- 
ure is probably a result of receiv- 
ing little support from Green. 

. 

If the production as a whole is 
disappointing, it is worth seeing 
for the performances of Ed Baier- 
lein and Ginger Valone. Baierlein 
gives a consistent, often compel- 
ling performance as the trapped 
young man who must act cruelly to 
save himself. The only thing lack- 
ing in Baierlein’s performance is af- 
fection for Laura. His directorial 
concept has made Laura a dis- 
tinctly unlovable person, and this 
interpretation makes Tom’s clos- 
ing declaration of feeling for Laura 
less convincing than it should be. 

Ginger Valone’s Amanda is a 
gem. This Amanda is more deli- 
cate than usual, and Valone plays 
that fragility to maximum effect. 
She gives us a fully realized con- 
cept of Amanda—foolish, fierce, 
loving, self-centered and pitiful—a 
beautiful performance. The scenes 
between Amanda and Tom give us 
the joy of seeing two professionals 
at work, and they save the pro- 
duction. 

The staging is technically im- 
pressive. The theater’s fifth sea- 
son inaugurates a new, perma- 
nent, multilevel stage structure. It 
is an attractive, interesting space 
and works very well in The Glass 
Menagerie except in one scene: Lack 
of a dining table forced rewriting 
of the dinner sequence and made 
for some awkward staging. 

The lighting, designed by Baier- 
lein, is very appealing and true to 
Williams’ concept. It is dim, warmly 
colored and appropriate to the 
heightened reality of memory. Un- 
fortunately, this warm lighting 
draws further attention to the in- 
consistency of the production con- 
cept. This offering would have 
been much more successful if 
Baierlein the director had followed 
the lead of Baierlein the designer. 


Look for free magazine offer in your Sunday Rocky 
Mountain News and Denver Post! 
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PAILLARD CHAMBER ORCHESTRA. Perf. at the 
Student Center Theater on the Colorado State 
Univ. campus in Fort Collins. Wed., 8 p.m. Tick- 
ets $5 (CSU students. $3). 1-491-5276. 

Oct. 25 


CELLO CONCERT, presented by Mstisiav Ros- 
tropovich. PBS production. Program consists of 
two cello concertos by Haydn. Wed., 10:05 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Oct. 25 


DENVER CHAMBER PLAYERS. Lamont Con- 
cert Series of the Univ. of Denver. Perf. in the au- 
ditorium of the General Classroom Bidg. on the 
DU campus, 2040 S. Race St., Denver. Wed., 8 
p.m. Program consists of works by Seiber, Pino, 
Ravel, Casterede and Starer. Tickets $4 (stu- 
dents, $1.50). 753-2143; 753-2105. 

Oct. 25 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Dan Graham, 
faculty member of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado. Perf. in the Foundation Hal! of Music at 
1526 8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. 
Thur., 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 1-351-2678. 


Oct. 26 
CHAMBER WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by Jo- 
seph Docksey. Perf. in the auditorium of the 


General Classroom Bidg. on the campus of the 

Univ. of Denver, 2040 S. Race St., Denver. Thur., 

8 p.m. Free admission. 753-2143; 753-2105 
Oct. 26 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Bruce Hangen, with violinist Wendell 
Browning. Friday Pops Series. Perf. at the Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Fri., 
8 p.m. Program: Von Suppe/ Light Cavalry Over- 
ture; Copland/ Four Dance Episodes from 
Rodeo; Saint-Saens/ Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso; Browning/ Reflections on Ameri- 
can Folk Art Fiddling; Hayman/ Pops Hoedown; 
Willson/ Symphonic Impressions from The 
Music Man. Tickets $6.50-$13 (students & senior 
citizens, one-half of regular price on tickets pur- 
chased at the door). 292-1584. 

Oct. 27 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert, with pianist Larry 
Graham. Perf. in Macky Auditorium on the cam- 
pus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Fri., 8 
p.m, Program: Rachmaninoff/ Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini; Beethoven/ Symphony 
No. 6 (Pastoral). Tickets $2-$5 (students & 
senior citizens, $1-$4). 449-1343; 442-2098. 
Oct. 27 


GUITAR RECITAL, presented by Terry Evans, 
student at the Univ. of Denver. Perf. at Buchtel 
Chapel, E. Evans Ave. & S. York St. on the DU 


campus in Denver. Fri., 8 p.m. Free admission. 


753-2196. 
Oct. 27 


DULCIMER RECITAL, presented by Bonnie 
Carol, Capito! Rotunda Series. Perf. in the ro- 
tunda of the State Capitol, Denver. Fri.. noon. 
Program includes traditional folk songs and ori- 
ginal pieces. Free admission (bring your lunch). 
839-2604; 839-2258. 

Oct. 27 


COLUMBINE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Roy Seeber in a Halloween concert. 
Perf. in the Houston Fine Arts Center on the 
campus of Colorado Women's College, Mont- 
view Bivd. & Olive St., Denver. Sat., 7:30 p.m. 
Program: Saint-Saens/ Danse Macabre; Ho- 
vhannes/ Mysterious Mountain; Dukas/ The Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice; Mendelssohn/ Fingals Cave: 
Gounod/ Dance of the Marionettes; Mussorg- 
sky/ Night on Bald Mountain. Tickets $4 (stu- 
dents & senior citizens $2, costumed children 11 
and younger admitted free). 421-0411. 

Oct. 28 


JAZZ CONCERT, presented by the Lamont Wind 
Symphony and Jazz Lab Ensemble of the Univ. 
of Denver, conducted by Joseph Docksey and 
Gene Rush. Perf. in the auditorium of the Gen- 
eral Classroom Blidg., 2040 S. Race St., on the 
DU campus in Denver. Sun., 3 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 753-2196 

Oct. 29 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Stormy Sacks, with puppeteer Shari 
Lewis. Children’s Concert Series. Perf. at Boet- 
tcher Concert Hal! in the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Sun. 
1:30 & 3 p.m. Program includes works by Cho- 
pin, Stravinsky, Jacques Brel, Brahms and Bizet. 
Tickets $3.50-$6.50. 292-1584. 

Oct. 29 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Seiji Ozawa. PBS production, “Eve- 
ning at Symphony.” Program: Respighi/ 
Fountains of Rome; Nielsen/ Symphony No. 4 
(The Inextinguishable). Mon. 8:30 p.m. KRMA- 
TV. Ch. 6. 

Oct. 30 


LAMONT CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Vincent LaGuardia. Perf. in the auditorium of 
the General Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. Race St., 
on the Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Tue., 8 
p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 

Oct. 31 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of the Univ. of North- 
ern Colorado, conducted by Howard Skinner. 
Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music, 1526 8th 
Ave., Greeley. Tue., 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 
1-351-2678. 

Oct. 31 


MACBETH, opera by Verdi. London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Robin Staple- 
ton, with the Ambrosian Opera Chorus. Starring 
baritone Norman Bailey and mezzo soprano Pa- 


MERCE CUNNINGHAM 


and Dance Company 


ARTISTS SERIES EXTRA! 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
MACKY AUDITORIUM 
UNIV. OF COLORADO 


General Admission (no reserved seats): 
Tickets: $2, $3, $5 & $7 


Program: Fractions, Rain Forest (Andy Warhol sets), 
Squaregame | 


Music: Tudor, Cage, Kaive 


Demonstration Performance 


Wednesday, Nov. 1, 4 p.m. 


$3 all seats — Macky Auditorium 
Information: 492-8008 
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tricia Johnson. PBS production, “Great Perfor- 
mances.” Wed., 9:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, si- 
mulcast in stereo by KCFR, 90.1 FM. 

Nov. 1 


LAMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Vincent LaGuardia, with the Festival 
Chorus, conducted by Robert Penn. Perf. in the 
auditorium of the General Classroom Bidg., 2040 
S. Race St., on the Univ. of Denver campus in 
Denver. Wed., 8 p.m. Free admission. 753-2196. 

Nov. 1 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Gaetano Delogu, with violinist James 
Buswell. Perf. at Boettcher Concert Hall in the 
Denver Center for the Performing Arts, 14th & 
Curtis sts., Denver. Thur. & Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 
2:30 p.m. Prograr: Liszt/ Les Preludes: Proko- 
fiev/ Violin Concerto No. 1; Franck/ Symphony 
in D. Tickets $6.50-$13, mat. $4-$10 (students & 
senior citizens, half price at the door). 292-1584. 

Nov. 2,445 


VOCAL CONCERT, presented by mezzo so- 
prano Bonita Bachman, voice professor at Glass- 
boro State College in New Jersey. Town and 
Gown Series of the Sangre de Cristo Arts Cen- 
ter and the Univ. of Southern Colorado. Perf. in 
Hoag Recital Hali on the USC campus, 2200 N. 
Bonforte Bivd., Pueblo. Fri., 8 p.m. Tickets $5 
1-543-0130. 

Nov. 3 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Andrew Ran- 
geli, faculty member of Dartmouth College. Perf. 
in the Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the cam- 
pus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Fri., 8 
p.m. Program consists of works by Beethoven: 
Sonata No. 15, Op. 28; Sonata No. 22, Op. 54; 
Sonata No. 24, Op. 78; Bagatelles, Op. 119; So- 
nata No. 32, Op. 111. Free admission. 492-6363. 

Nov. 3 


MAX MORATH and the Ragtime Years. PBS pro- 
duction. The history of ragtime music according 
to pianist-singer Morath. Fri. 9:15 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 3 


STRAUSS CELEBRATION, presented by the 
Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by Willi Bos- 
kovsky, with the Vienna State Opera and Vienna 
Boys Choir. PBS production. Program is on the 
occasion of Josef Strauss's 150th birthday. Sat. 
10:15 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Nov. 4 


VIENNA SYMPHONY, conducted by Heinz Wall- 
berg. PBS production, “Festival in Vienna.” Pro- 
gram consists of works by Strauss and Dvorak. 
Sun. 3:25 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 5 


GERSHWIN SALUTE,presented by the London 
cast of Side by Side with Sondheim. PBS pro- 
duction, “Song by Song by Gershwin.” Sun. 
10:05 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 5 


PRAGUE STRING QUARTET, the Czechoslo- 
vak group consisting of two violins, a viola and 
violoncello, founded in 1955. Chamber Music 
Series of the Univ. of Colorado. Perf. in the 
Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the CU campus in 
Boulder. Sun., 8 p.m. Program: Haydn/ Quartet 
in B-Flat Major, Op. 76 (The Sunrise); Beetho- 
ver/ Quartet in E-Flat Major, Op. 74 (Harp); 
Schubert/ Quartet in D Minor, Op. posthumous 
(Death and the Maiden). Tickets $25 for 6- 
concert series (students $20). 492-6363. 

Nov. 5 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Colin Davis. PBS production, “Eve- 
ning at Symphony.” Program: Dvorak/ Sym- 
phonic Variations; Max Bruch/ Fantasia on 
Scottish folk melodies for violin and orchestra. 
Mon. 8:10 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Nov. 6 


EARLY MUSIC CONCERT, presented by Colle- 
gium Musicum. Perf. at the Music Hall on the 
campus of the Univ. of Colorado, 18th & Euclid, 
Boulder. Tue. 8 p.m. Free admission. 492-6363. 

Nov. 6 


GREELEY PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Howard Skinner, with violinist Endre 
Granat. Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music, 
1526 8th Ave. on the campus of the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado in Greeley. Tue. 8:15 p.m. 
Program: Mozart/ Concerto in G for Violin and 
Orchestra; Chausson/Poeme; Mussorgsky- 
Ravel/ Pictures at an Exhibition. Tickets $5. 
1-351-2612. 

Nov. 7 


LAMONT JAZZ ENSEMBLE, conducted by Don- 
ald Gorder. Perf. in the auditorium of the Gen- 
eral Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St., on the 
Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Tue. 8 p.m. 
Free admission. 

Nov. 7 


LAMONT CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of the Univ. 
of Denver. Perf. in the auditorium of the General! 
Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. Race St., on the DU 
campus in Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. Program con- 
sists of French songs by Poulenc, Honegger and 
Milhaud, chamber works by Ibert and Debussy 
and poetry by Vilmorin. Tickets $4 (students 
$1.50). 753-2196. 

Nov. 8 


VIOLIN RECITAL, presented by Mark Lamprey, 
faculty member of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado. Perf. in the Foundation Hall ot Music at 
1526 8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley. 
Wed., 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 1-351-2678. 
Nov. 8 


VIOLIN RECITAL, presented by Yuval Wald- 
man, a Russian-born Israeli who is a member of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, with pianist Cathy 
Waldman. Perf. at the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, 4800 E. Alameda Ave., Denver. Wed., 7:30 
p.m. Program: Violin Variations on Jewish 


Themes: Lazar Saminsky/ Chassidic Suite; Tzi- 
pora Jochsberger/ Blessings; Ernest Bloch/ Ba'al 
Shem Suite; Paul Ben-Haim/ Three Songs With- 
out Words; Joseph Achron/ Hebrew Melody; 
Cathy Waldman/ Swans of Ballycastle. Tickets 
$5 (JCC members $4, students & senior citizens 
$3.50). 399-2660. 

Nov. 8 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Ed Turley. Li- 
brary Concert Series. Perf. at the Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 
p.m. Program includes works by Telemann, J.S. 
Bach, Handel, DeMoivre and Walter Bergman. 
Free admission. 441-3100. 

Nov. 8 


BERNSTEIN CELEBRATION. PBS production, 
“Bernstein/Rostropovich from Wolf Trap.” A vari- 
ety of artists commemorate Leonard Bern- 
stein’s 60th birthday. Thur., 8:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Nov. 9 


DANCE 








PALIMPSEST, an evening of dance, poetry and 
prose conceived by Gwen Ashbaugh. Seven- 
member troupe perf. at Slightly Off Center The- 
ater, 2459 15th St, Denver (next to Muddy 
Waters Coffee House). Thur.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Amazing Grace, the diaries and letters of 
August Tabor, Isabella Bird and Ella Bailey set to 
music by Hubert Laws; Crazed Porcelain, music 
by Martha Smith; Harsh Mistress, sculpture by 
Richard Kimball, poetry by Sylvia Plath and 
music by Paul Bley and J.S. Bach; Scepter of the 
Prose, music by Carl Maria von Weber; The 
Judgement ot Paris, music by Bob Dylan, chor. by 
Eve Paris. Tickets $3 (dinner-theater package 
with Muddy Waters, $6). 831-7144; 477-7256. 
Thur.-Sat. for an open-end run 


ARTES CHICANO, group specializing in Mexi- 
can and Chicano dancing, with the Cleo Parker 
Robinson Dance Ensemble. Perf. at the Houston 
Fine Arts Center on the campus of Colorado 
Women's College, Montview Bivd. & Olive St., 
Denver. Perf. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. Tickets: $2. 
893-2404. 

Oct. 25-27 


DANCESCAPE '78, a celebration of dance pre- 
sented by Colorado Women's College. Houston 
Fine Arts Center at Montview Blvd. & Olive St. on 
the CWC campus in Denver. Sun., 4 p.m. Fea- 
tured events are a performance of Triplicity by 
Jonelle Pascoe, Ann Musman and Tim Conboy 
and a slide presentation on the history of dance 
presented by Glenn Giffin, dance and music 
critic for the Denver Post. Sunday 4 p.m. 

394-6804.10ct. 29 


MERCE CUNNINGHAM in a “dialogue perfor- 
mance” with musical director John Cage. Perf. at 
the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon., 8:30 p.m. Performance is in conjunc- 
tion with the “Noguchi's Imaginary Landscapes” 
exhibition, which will open on Oct. 20. Sculptor 
isamu Noguchi worked as a stage designer for 
the Martha Graham Dance Company in the late 
‘30s and ‘40s, where he met Cunningham. Tick- 
ets $10 (includes recepfion and refreshments). 
575-2794. 

Oct. 30 


MERCE CUNNINGHAM and Dance Company, 
with musicians John Cage, Martin Kaive and 
David Tudor. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the 
campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Pro- 
gram: Rain Forest (Andy Warhol sets); Frac- 
tions; Squaregame. All chor. by Cunningham. 
Tue., 8 p.m. Tickets $2-$7. 492-8008. 

Oct. 31 


COLORADO CONCERT BALLET. Perf. at the 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Montview Blvd. & 
Quebec St., Denver. Wed.-Sat., 8:15 p.m.; Sun., 7 
p.m.; Sat. & Sun. mats. at 2. Program: Trapped, 
chor. by Fernand Nault; Swan Lake, chor. by 
Nault; Pas de deux; Hot & Cool, chor. by Nault: 
L'Ambiance, chor. by M. Morwaski. Tickets $5- 
$9. 377-8086; 322-2419. 

Nov. 1-5 


CICIERSKA & ARROW, New York dancers. Perf. 
in the Chapel Theater on the campus of the Univ. 
of Colorado, 970 Aurora, Boulder. Fri. & Sat., 8 
p.m. Program: Howl, piece set to wolf sounds 
dealing with themes of extinction and pollution; 
Harriet, set to “Songs of the Humpback Whale”: 
The Overcoat, inspired by Gogol; Raga, set to 
East Indian percussion; The Unanswered Ques- 
tion, set to music by Charles Ives. (Pieces chor. 
by Peggy Cicierska and Kim Arrow). Tickets $3 
(students $2 at the door). 


Nov. 3 & 4 


VIRAGO PRODUCTIONS, presenting an eve- 
ning of music and dance for women. St. Barna- 
bas Church, 13th Ave. & Vine St., Denver. Sat., 8 
p.m. Program consists of original songs and 
contemporary dance pieces by a Colorado 
Springs troupe. Donations $2.50 (free child care 
available). 


Nov. 4 


NATIONAL FOLK BALLET OF MEXICO, com- 
pany of 50 dancers, singers and musicians. Cen- 
ter Attractions. Perf. in the Denver Auditorium 
Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Sun., 8 p.m. 
Tickets $5-$8, available at all Center Attractions 
outlets. 573-7151. 


Nov. 5 


steerer neers 


S 


SSS, SS nn 





Blue Note 449-2582, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, 
Club Soda 388-0848, Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Colo- 
rado Coal Company 442-7582, Daner'’s 237-5721, 
Delicate Touch 452-9550, Doc Weed's 573-1400, 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 
832-1349, Folklore Center 831-7015, Four Seasons 
366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 
778-7214, Heritage Square Opera House 279-7881 
Little Bear 674-9991, Nashville West 388-8849, Pic- 
cadilly 831-5666, Plume Saloon 1-569-2277, Prairie 
Schooner 893-1401, Robin's Nest 526-0977, Rode- 
way Inn 771-6911, Stapleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouf- 
fers 321-3333, Sweetwater 758-6529, Taylor's 
233-6573, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 


stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 
E. Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westminster 


added to ticket price. No checks accepted 
d—Center Attractions outlets: All Denver Dry Goods 
stores, including Colorado Springs, Greeley and 1t 2 Bg 
Fort Collins; United Banks of Aurora, Denver, Fort 
Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Pueblo, and other 
Center Attractions locations. 573-7151 
e—No admission or cover charges 


f—Metropolitan State College Trivia Bowl. 629-2595 





» THIS WEEK 
pt ersten eimai ak gL a ota a cal ues hi ak Bt N EE 
ARIEL 10/25 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
A DINES 10/25 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
THE pigs 10/25 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
TWISTERS 10/25 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
BONNIE BO 10/25 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 10/25-26 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 10/25-28 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
JASMINE 10/25-28 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 10/25-28 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
GLASS MENAGERIE 10/25-28 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 
SLICKER 10/25-28 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
AURA 10/25-28 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
PURE IMAGINATION 10/25-28 Stouffer’s, E. 32nd at Quebec a 
WHITEWATER 10/25-28 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
SUNDOWN 10/25-28 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
R.P.M. TRIO 10/25-28 Clyde’s Pub, l-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
BLACKHAWK 10/25-28 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
JOE KEEL 10/25-28 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
DREAMER 10/25-28 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
WESTERN PLEASURE 10/25-28 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
BILLY MILES 10/25-28 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway a 
COUNTY LINE BAND 10/25-28 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
RON HENRY & FRIENDS 10/25-28 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
FLYIN’ HOME 10/25-28 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
CAPT. CRUNCH & THE DEEP CROSS COWBOYS 10/25-29 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
JOSE FELICIANO; FATS JOHNSON 10/25-29 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
MOLLY HATCHETT 10/26 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
RESTLESS FINGERS & LOOSE TONGUES TRIO 10/26 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
RICH MOORE 10/26 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
TOM EATON 10/26 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
THE STAMPS; T.C.B. BAND 10/26-28 Taylor's, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
GENERIC BLUEGRASS 10/27 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
HARMONY WHEEL 10/27 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 10/27-28 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer 2 
LIJA 10/27-28 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
GRUBSTAKE 10/27-28 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
STEVE STAJICH 10/27-28 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 10/27-28 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl, Boulder b-c 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 10/27-28 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden i 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 10/27-29 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
GROVER WASHINGTON 10/28 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder C 
BEAR MOUNTAIN RAMBLERS 10/28 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market f 
DAVID FERRETTA & SUNDAY RIVER 10/28 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
NEXT WEEK 
DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 10/29 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
MITCH ‘N’ TINA 10/29 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
KING PEACH 10/29-31 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood 2 
EAGLE PARK SLIM 10/29-31 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
THE STAMPS; T.C.B. BAND; LAWMEN 10/29-11/4 Taylor’s, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
TURK MURPHY 10/30 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 10/30-11/4 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
LAURA THEODORE & AURA 10/30-11/4 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
SLICKER 10/30-11/4 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
RICH MOORE 10/31 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
R.E.O. SPEEDWAGON; JOE COCKER; THE CARS 10/31 McNichols Arena c 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 10/31-11/2 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
LOU DONALDSON 10/31-11/4 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
FLYERS 10/31-11/4 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
ROCKIN’ CHAIR 10/31-11/4 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
JOE KEEL 10/31-11/4 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 10/31-11/4 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
JASMINE 10/31-11/4 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
FLYIN’ HOME 10/31-11/4 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
RICK McCOOL 11/1 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
HOT RIZE 11/1 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
SUNDOWN 11/1-4 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
WILLY JAEGER 11/2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
NICK STONER 11/3 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
EQUINOX 11/3-4 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 11/3-4 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 11/3-4 Heritage Sq Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
LOLA FALANA 11/3-5 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
JESSE LOWRY & LARRY 11/3-5 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden a 
OSIRIS 11/4 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
LOOKING AHEAD 
THE TUBES 11/5 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 
BOB DYLAN 11/6 McNichols Arena c 
MORRIS ALBERT 11/6-12 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
JETHRO TULL; URIAH HEEP 11/7 McNichols Arena c 
JIMMY CLIFF 11/7 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 
RICHIE COLE 11/7-11 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
BILLY MILES 11/7-11 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE Ill 11/7-11 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
FLASH CADILLAC & THE CONTINENTAL KIDS 11/9 St. Cajetan’s Church, 299 S. Raleigh f 
DARYL HALL & JOHN OATES 11/11 Macky Auditorium, CU, Boulder c 
DAVID GATES & BREAD 11/12 McNichols Arena c 
FUNKADELICS; BRIDES OF FUNKENSTEIN 11/12 Regis Fieldhouse c 
JOHN DENVER 11/16 McNichols Arena c 
a S E S SS EN EEE E E E DEE E EEE AGE E EEEE E E E TE E EAE AE EESE E EEEE, 
a . ; 
TICKET INFORMATION tuy 758700, seas Cour 237-1879. Zan ocrosen 

a—At the door at time of performance only. For more b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more SMTWTFS 

information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Becketts information, call the club (phone numbers above). F Sen SG. SF 

795-1879, Black Angus (Westminster) 426-6010, c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets: All May-D&F 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 


and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid | 29 30 31 
& Broadway on the CU campus in Boulder. For 
- h e 
more information, call 778-0700. Service charge NOVEMBER 
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Have you ever 
wondered why 
Denverites 
go south 
for the winter? 





Follow them to 
ECKETT 
an eatery 


and find out 





Gourmet entertainment 
and 
Snappy Food 


Southglenn Mall 
University at Arapahoe 
795-1879 


Closed til Oct. 30 


Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek Journal 
call 321-1525 


THE STRIPPERS 
ARE COMING 


TO ARMS! The Rockies are being systematically and 
successfully subdivided and strip mined, plundered, 
paved, polluted, carved up, and clear cut. Wildlife and 
people are being squeezed out to make room for power 
plants, ski areas, and other forms of industrialization 
and ‘urbanization. Wilderness, water, and our 
cherished way of life are at stake. 


RESIST! The way to stem this tide ot destruction is 
through informed resistance. We need an alert. active 
citizenry armed with facts and ready to challenge the 
despoilers. 


ARM YOURSELF! Every two weeks High Country 
News prints 16 pages of current environmental news 
of the Rockies. A guide to the enjoyment, husbandry, 
and preservation of the land. 

Subscribe now. $10 for 25 issues 


High Country News 
Box K-8, Lander. Wyo. 82520 


Environmental bi-weekly of the Rockies 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








Naropa Institute 2nd fall session 
starts Oct. 23. 5-week, low-priced 
evening classes in dance, cook- 
ing, music, clothesmaking, writ- 
ing, theater, flower-arranging & 
more. 444-0202. 1111 Pearl St., 
Boulder 


Fiber Art Classes offered by Self 


Expressions, 900 S. Clermont St. 
Call 758-5221 for more info on 
classes and registration. 


For Works in Process, a new play- 
wrights project sponsored by the 
Univ. of Colorado at Denver. Bring 
résumé and prepared 3-minute 
dramatic monologue to Rm 278 of 
the Arts Building in Auraria on information, don't hesitate to give me 
Oct. 25, 8:30-11:30 pm.; Oct. 26, | a call. Phone 750-5780 TOM ROSE 
3-5 p.m., or Oct. 27, 4-7 p.m. For 
more info call 770-9460 or 
629-2756 


APARTMENTS 


Two Bed $225, studio $140. New 
renovation. 1358 Emerson. Call 
733-0277 





PRIVATE LESSONS 


Bass Guitar. Songwriting. 
Music Reading or Song 
Playing. Workshops and 


classes are also planned 


Your home or mine For more 





Violin Lessons: Beg., adv. Call 
John Fodor, 388-0450. $15 per 


h , 
For the resident company of The vat 


Actors’ Workshop of Colorado, 
Inc., will be held Oct. 27-28. Ac- 
tors, singers, dancers and music 
theater performers should pre- 


Classes in modern/jazz dancing 
are offered at Three Arts Studios, 
4362 E. Evans, Wednesday morn- 


ings & evenings and Thursday 
pare two 2-3 minute audition 


afternoons. 757-1633. 
pieces for a general audition anda 
representative résumé and pic- 
ture. Please call 344-1776 for au- EMPLOYMENT 


VISTA 
is coming 
alive again. 
How about 
coming 
alive 
with us? 


Here’s your chance to 
do something for America. 
We need all kinds of VISTA 
volunteers. All kinds of skills. 
People eighteen or eighty, we 
don’t care. High income or low 
income. We don’t care as long 
as you come. Come to VISTA 
for the most important expen- 
ence of your life. VISTA needs 
you. VISTA is coming alive 





For The Heritage Square Opera 
House production of The Streets 
of New York, original musi- 
cal/comedy. Auditions will start at 
10 a.m. Saturday, Oct. 28 at the 
Opera House. Production will run 
nine weeks, opening Nov. 28. G. 
William Oakley is the producer 
and Bryan Foster will direct. For 
more info and audition appoint- 
ment, call 279-7881 M-F, 9-5. 


Bass Players are always in de- 
mand. Learn fast, learn right, im- 
prove your technique. For private 
lessons tailored to your needs, 
call Roy 789-4496 or 893-1329 



















Dance Classes now forming for 
the 1978-9 season at the Munt- 


Brooks Studio, 1527% Champa | again. Call toll free: 
St, Denver. Three levels of con- | 800-424-8580. 
temporary dance technique VISTA 


classes are scheduled. For more 
info, call 893-5775. 


Univ. Park MusiCenter, group in- 
struction in piano. For free lab and 
method demonstrations call La- 
mont School of Music, 753-2196; 
753-3385. 


Lunch-Time Exercise Classes are 
offered at Three Arts Studio, 4362 
E. Evans, Thursdays at noon. Call 
757-1633 for more info. 


Ballet Classes offered at Three 
Arts Studio, 4362 E. Evans Ave. 
Call 757-1633 for more info. 





CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
© 832-2811 @ 


Firewood: Dry, split, 


Good, Quality Condition used 
room furniture: 
beds. bureaus, overstuffed chairs, 
lamps, etc. P.O Box 6455, Den- 


bedroom, living 


ver 80206. 


NOTICES 





Booths Now Available for Central 
City’s 1st Christmas Bazaar Nov. 


24-26. Only high-quality, hand- ' 


crafted items accepted. Write Win- 
tershire Bazaar, Box 373, Central 
City 80427, or call 582-5813, 
582-5837. 


Colorado Women in the Arts ju- 
ried exhibit will be held in May 
1979. Entry blanks are available 
for any female Colorado resident. 
Write to Colorado Women in the 
Arts, 2595 Stanford Ave., Boul- 
der, CO 80303. 


Craftsmen Members are needed 
by Artistree, an artisan’s coopera- 
tive. Mike Perry 722-6566, Annie 
Conway 322-5336. 


VOTE FOR PAT ON NOV. 7th 
Paid for by the Schroeder For 
Congress Committee, 625 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver 80203. 


FOR SALE 





delivered. 
Call Sam, 674-4933. $35 face cord. 


PERSONAL 


GROWTH 





The Art of Being Single by psy- 
chologist Dr. Marge Rust in over- 
building self- 
esteem. Winter Park, Nov. 11-12, 


coming shyness, 
$30. 322-5363 


Unique Touch for Health class in 
Broomfield begins Oct. 26. Call 
Jan 469-0433 evenings for more 
info. 


Five-Session Seminar to help cou- 
ples master techniques of good 


communication and resolution of 
conflict. Tuesdays, Nov. 7-Dec. 5, 
6:30-9:30 p.m. at George Wash- 


ington H.S., 655 S. Monaco Pkwy, 


Rm 124. $20 per person. Commu- 
nity Services: 
629-2442. 


534-5564 or 


lyengar Yoga teacher Lorrie Col- 
lins will 
shop Nov. 18-19 at the Hatha 
Yoga Center, 3042 E. 6th Ave., 
Denver. 320-6310. 


PERSONALS 





Gay Law Student, 22, from the 
East Coast seeks other young stu- 
dents for friendship or old- 
fashioned romance; I'm into for- 
eign policy, ERA, theatre, politics, 
Gershwin, wine and “Saturday 
Night Live.” 832-2095 





present a 2-day work- 





Treat Your cleaned garments 
P ET S kindly! Everything from the small- 
gn est article to the largest item is 


professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


Executive 
image 


BUSINESS CARDS AND 
STATIONERY 758-3395 






ROOMMATES 


Some Country Carpenter — ex- 
perienced, reliable, creative crafts- 
man seeks work, will design, build 
or remodel any part of your home. 
Call 733-7083 evenings. 


WANTED 
SERVICES 


SLIDES | 
PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


+ Brilliant Color ¢ Fine Definition 
+ ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ft 333-3959 


Quiet Professional Male, 25-35, to 
share cheerful 5 rm apt. in fine old 
Capitol Hill bldg., with same. Call 
839-1269 eves. 













Fiber Artists: Looking for high 
quality fiber arts, including cloth- 
ing, for shop at 669 S. Pearl. 
778-7856. Low consignment %. 


me DARKROOM 
Photography Classes 
Rental Photo-Lab 
Commercial Photography 
428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 
Denver 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT 
IN AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
AND STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 78 PR 1134 





THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 
ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St 
355-2339 


NOTICE BY PUBLICATION 


In the matter of Lisa Moore, a 
minor 

To: The father of Lisa Moore 
whose name and address is un- 
Printing and known. Lisa Moore's last known 

the address is 2121 South Dallas, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Hearing on the petition for 
Appointment of Guardian for 
Minor filed by the undersigned 
with this Court will be held in the 
Court at Probate Court, Denver, 
Colorado, on November 28, 1978, 
at 3:00 o'clock p.m. 

/s/ Frances A. Koncilja, #4320 
Rothgerber, Appel & Powers 
2450 Colorado State Bank Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
First Published: Oct. 26, 1978 
Last Published: Nov. 9, 1978 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


community 
organization 


Eggplant 
Printing 
Consultants 


831-1442 


Lectures Workshops 
Consulting 





How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

All ads must be accompanied by the name and 

address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 

will not be printed without this information. 

Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 

_or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is Still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 
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Straight Creek Journal 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


First two lines—$1 





Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
__ at 50€ each 


Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 









CLASSIFIED AD FORM 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 

Name — — 
AGVESS a3. inn 
Ca A a et 


PHONO -as mama -pa 


